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TO he de 


ITH our guns 

ready, we ap- 

proached the 
rim behind which the 
lone rider had disap- 
peared. We fully ex- 
pected to be attacked, 
but when we reached 
the top no one was 
there under it. The 
lone rider was just 
going into the river; 
we watched him cross 
the shallow ford, and 
then turn down the 
bottom. 

‘* Hal Neither an 
enemy nor a friend,’’ 
said my father. ‘‘He 
doesn’t even care who 
we are.’’ 

Smoke was rising 
from the bottom below 
the junction of the 
two rivers. My mother 
wondered who was 
camping there, but we 
did not care just then ; 
what we wanted was 
water, and we made a 
rush down to it. And, 
oh, how good that wa- 
ter tasted! We could 
not get enough of it! 
We drank and drank, 
and then unpacked the 
horses, When we had 
turned them out to 
eat and rest, my father 
and I went down- 
stream and bathed, 
and my motherandsis- 
ter did the same above 
our camping place. 

We still had a little : 
meat. We cooked and ate it, and 
then all of us except my father lay 
down in the shade of the trees. He 
kept watch while we slept. When 
night came he woke us. No one had 
come in sight, he said, but just 
before sunset he had heard three 
Shots down the river. We took 
what little bedding we had, went 
some distance into the timber, and 
again lay down. We were still tired, 
and did not want anything to eat; 
it was good to lie there in the 
warm night and rest, and go to 
the river often for another drink of 
water. We were all soon sound asleep. 

I was the first -up in the morning. 
From the river bank I again saw smoke 
in the bottom below the mouth of the 
Bighorn. The two horses were feeding 
near the place where we had turned 
them loose. I went from them to the 
inner edge of the timber and looked 
out upon the bottom. Five antelopes 
were grazing in the centre of it. Crawl- 
ing through the sagebrush until quite 
near them, I shot one of the beasts. So 
it was that we had something for our 
morning meal. 

Refreshed by our night’s sleep, we 
ate heartily. During the meal we kept 
looking off across the river, for we 
expected to see people coming to learn 
who we were; but no one came. 

The sun was high when we packed 
up and crossed the river. On the far- 
ther side was a plain trail that ran 
down through the bottom. We followed 
it, crossed the Bighorn some distance 
above the mouth, and went on into the 
next bottom; and there, just below a 
big grove of cottonwoods, we came upon 
a fort just like the one that Ki-pah 
had built at the mouth of the Marias. 

Five white men came out of the | 
fort with their women and children, 


came another white man, with his| 
woman, and watched us as we ap- | 
proached. The white man standing by 
the lodge had painted his face and 
hands black, and we wondered at that, 


blackened their faces as we Indians do 
when we are mourning our dead. 
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for we had not known that the whites | 
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NONE OF THEM SMILED OR SO MUCH AS ASKED WHO WE WERE 


LONE 


BULLS 


GREAT MISTAKE 


Cy James Willard Schultz_ 


In Ten me 


The white men and their 
women stared hard at us as 
we came up. But they seemed 
friendly, for all of the men 
shook hands with my father 
and me. Then the chief white 
man, the one who had charge of the trading 
post, asked us in signs who we were and whence 
we had come. 

My father answered that we had come from 
the Pekuni, with whom we were parted for- 
ever. The trader asked whether we had seen 
a house like his on the Big River, in charge of 
aman with a Mandan woman. My father an- 
swered that we had, that the white man was 
our friend, that we had bought our guns from 
him, that the Pekuni and the Gros Ventres 
had all traded with him and had filled his house 
with beaver skins. 

The white man laughed and clapped his 
hands. ‘‘That is good,’’ he said. ‘*The white 
man and I are one together in trade. He is 
mv close friend. Come in; we will eat.’’ 

We went inside—through the trade room and 
on into another room in which there was a big 
fireplace, with pots of food sitting before the 
hot coals. One by one the white men washed 
their hands and faces and wiped them with 
white cloths. The black-painted one washed, 
| too, and we were astonished to see that the 
black paint did not come off or even leave a 
mark on the white wiping cloth. Did we see 


and out from a lodge beside the fort | wrong—or was it some kind of medicine work, 


we wondered? One of the women, noticing 
our surprise, said something to her compan- 
| ions, and they all looked at us and laughed. 
‘*He is a different kind of white man,’’ the 
woman said to us. ‘‘He is a black white man.’’ 
At that we looked more carefully at the 


| man, and saw that he differed from the others 
|in more things than the color of his skin—his 
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short, black hair curled tight to 
the scalp; he had big, blue-red 
lips, a very wide nose and big 
eyes with much white in them. 
The women handed us food in 
thin metal dishes — soup, meat, 
and corn of the Mandan’s growing. After the 
meal my father talked and smoked with the 
white men, and we learned that the Crows were 
daily expected to come in to trade. They were 
trapping beaver on the headwaters of the Big- 
horn. Deciding to remain at the fort and meet 
them there, we put up our lodge that afternoon. 
In the evening the black white man and his 
Crow wife visited us. He asked many questions 
about the Pekuni, and why we had parted 
from them. When we had told him, he declared 
that the Pekuni were bad people, always 
making war against the Crows, but that they 
were poor fighters. He went on to say that 
he had led the Crows against them in many 
battles, and that he had killed many of them. 
It was not pleasant to listen to all that, but 
of one thing I was glad: I could see that his 
talk made my father angry. That was a good 
sign ; it showed that he was still a Pekuni. 
Days came and days went, and the Crows 
did not appear. There were some beavers living 
in the banks of the two rivers, and I kept 
getting one or two in mv traps every night. 
Also I hunted and kept our lodge and the 
trading post supplied with different kinds of 
meat. My father did nothing and said little; 
his heart was low. When he did speak, it was 
always of his medicines, his horses and his 
plans for getting them back. 
A whole moon passed before the Crows ap- 


| peared Then ore afternoon they came riding 


down the valley—a multitude of them, with 
hundreds of laden horses and thousands of 
loose ones. The chiefs and head warriors rode 
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far in the lead and 
kept firing their guns 
in greeting as they 
neared the fort. They 
were all dressed in 
their war clothes, and 
never saw I finer-ap- 
pearing men or more 
beautiful costumes. 

My father did not 
stand outside with us 
to watch the coming 
of the Crows. He re- 
mained in the lodge, 
hardly knowing what 
to do. He had no fine 
horses, or anything 
else for presents to the 
chief, and he was 
ashamed to go to him 
and say, ‘‘I am very 
poor. Have pity on 
me.’ 

As it happened, the 
chiefsdismounted near 
our lodge ; they looked 
curiously at it and at 
us. When they had 
greeted the traders 
they went inside the 
fort, and their people 
began to make camp 
at the edge of the tim- 
ber above the fort. As 
soon as their lodges 
were up, my mother 
got out the presents 
that Sah - qui - ah - ki 
had given her for the 
Arikara woman, and 
my sister and I went 
with her to deliver 


them. 
As we went through 
the camp, inquiring 


by signs for the lodge of Spotted 
Antelope, the people stared at us. 
Some of them gave us no answer; 
others pointed toward the far end 
of the camp. None of them smiled 
or so much as asked who we were. 
I remembered afterwards that they 
did not need to do that, for the 
pattern of the embroidery on our 
moccasins told them that we were 
Pekuni. We at last came to the end 
of the camp, and an old woman 
pointed to a certain lodge as that 
of Spotted Antelope. One after 


‘another we entered it and found there 


a young woman pounding cherries. 
She looked at us in surprise, smiled 
and offered us seats. 

‘* Are you an Arikara?’? my mother 
signed to her. 

‘*Yes,’? the woman answered. 

‘*Have you a Mandan friend mar- 
ried to a white man trader?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’? she quickly answered. 
‘*Where is she—my friend? You have 
seen her?’? 

My mother handed her the sack of 
presents, told her that they were from 
her friend, and that we had met her 
on the Big River, where her man had 
just built a trading post at the mouth 
of the Marias River. 

When Crow Woman, as she was now 
called, opened the sack and took out 
the blanket and cloth and other pres- 
ents, her face was all smiles. 

‘Your friend is my friend, so have 
pity on us,’? my mother said. ‘‘We are 
parted from our people because of my 
man’s anger at them. War parties have 
taken our horses, my man’s medicines, 
all our things; and my man says that 
we must live with the Crows. We have 
nothing, no presents for the chiefs. 
Have pity ; ask your man to make their 
hearts good toward us.’’ 

‘“*T am your friend, have no fear,’’ 
Crow Woman answered. ‘‘My man is 
a chief, and the other chiefs will listen 
to him.’’ 

So saying, she took from a parfleche 
a new red blanket, which she gave my 
mother, and a quill-embroidered belt, 
which she gave my sister. 

When we returned from our visit to 
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Crow Woman’s lodge we found my father 
still sitting on his couch, more low - spirited 
than ever. The chiefs had finished their visit 
to the trader and had gone to their lodges, 
but none of them had called to see him, or had 
sent him an invitation to smoke. That looked 
bad for us; if the tribe did not receive us, if 
the chiefs should order us to leave, some of the 
warriors—those who had lost friends and rela- 
tives in battle with our people—would follow 
us. That would be our end. When my mother 
told him of Crow Woman’s promise to help 
us, he laughed, and said that he did not think 
@ woman could be of much help to us. 

The long day passed, and still no one took 
any notice of us. But in the evening Crow 
Woman came in with her man, a big, heavy, 
laughing-faced warrior. Taking the seat that 
my father offered him, he said in signs: 

‘‘My woman tells me that you wish to live 
with us Crow people.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ my father answered, ‘‘we wish to 
live with you. We have parted with the Pekuni ; 
my heart is not good toward them.’’ 

‘‘That is good, and I will help you,’’ said 
Spotted Antelope. ‘‘So tell me all about it— 
why you left your people and how long ago.’’ 

Mv father was ashamed to say that he had 
been whipped by the All Friends’ Society ; he 
said merely that he had quarreled with the 
chiefs about hunting buffalo, that he had 
hunted in spite of their orders, and that he 
was done with the tribe forever. He also told 
of our troubles—of losing his medieines, the 
two bands of horses and the rest of our prop- 
erty. He had no more than finished when a 
messenger came with word from the head 
chief, Buffalo Hump, that he wished to see 
my father. 

‘*T have already talked with him; I asked 
him to send for you,’’ said Spotted Antelope. 
**Come, let us go to his lodge. ’’ 

The two went out, and were gone a long 
time ; but Crow Woman remained with us and 
told us much about her life and about her 
friendship with Sah-qui-ah-ki. Upon their 
return Spotted Antelope did not come into 
the lodge with my father; he called to Crow 
Woman, and she went home with him. Then 
my father told us what had taken place in the 
head chief’s lodge: 

‘*All the chiefs were gathered there, and 
they had me tell why I wanted to live with 
the Crows, and why I had left the Pekuni. 
When I had finished, they talked together for 
a long time. Of course I couldn’t understand 
what they were saying, but I knew that three 
of the chiefs were talking against me, and that 
Spotted Antelope and the head chief spoke 
for me, and that others agreed with them. At 
last the three angry ones were talked down, 
and the head chief said to me in signs, ‘I and 
my children here say this to you: We do not 
like the Pekuni; we are at war with them. 
We do not know you; maybe your heart is 
good and your tongue straight. We are going 
to find out. You may camp and hunt with us, 
and we shall watch you. If we find that you 
are a good man, you shall become a Crow.’ ”’ 

So it was that our life with the Crows 
began. A few of them were friendly to us, 
but most of them paid no more attention to us 
than if we had been so many dogs. They 
pretended not to see us when we met or passed 
them. None of the chiefs except Spotted Ante- 
lope and Buffalo Hump ever invited my father 
to feasts and smokes, and that hurt him. 
Among the Pekuni, his place had always 
been with the chiefs, for he was himself one 
of the greatest warriors of them all. 

After the Crows had been at the trading post 
for about ten days, they decided to start out on 
another trapping round. I bought three horses 
with the skins of the beaver I had caught, and 
Crow Woman and her man gave us three more; 
thus we had in all eight head—enough to carry 
us and our lodge and our belongings. One eve- 
ning Crow Woman came to our lodge to tell 
us where the Crows were going to trap—no 
other place than on the Musselshell, right in 
the hunting ground of our people. 

‘“*Why, the Crows have no right to go 
there!’’ my father cried. ‘‘That is not their 
country ; it belongs to the Pekuni!’’ 

‘*What if it does? You are not one of that 
tribe,’? my mother reminded him ; and he just 
dropped back in his seat and made no answer. 

But later that evening he had a talk with 
Spotted Antelope, and told him that the 
Pekuni were on the Yellow River, just over 
the mountains from the Musselshell, and sug- 
gested that to avoid trouble the Crows keep to 
the south of the Yellowstone. 

Spotted Antelope went at once to the other 
chiefs with the news, and they held a long coun- 
cil; but the outcome of it was that they would 
not change their plan. That was their own 
country, they said. The Pekuni had been able 
to take it from them because they had plenty 
of guns, bought from the Red Coat traders of 
the North. Well, the Crows now had plenty of 
guns, and were no longer afraid of the Pekuni. 

‘*We shall see what we shall see,’’ said my 
father. ‘‘The Crows forget that if trouble 
comes the Pekuni have the other tribes of the 
Prairie People with them.’’ 

So we started out on what, for us four, was 
the back trail. When we arrived at the Mussel- 
shell, there were our pack saddles, our bedding 
and other things, just as we had left them. 








But even our four pack horses could not carry 
everything, and so what we could not take we 
gave to Crow Woman. The trapping began right 
there at the big bend of the river. I was now 
as good a trapper as my father was, but he 
always went with me on the round of the three 
sets every morning. He kept saying that the 
Crows were not to be trusted, and that he dared 
not leave us while he tried again to recover 
his pipe and horses from the Assiniboins. 

For protection for my mother and sister, 
we pitched our lodge beside that of Spotted 
Antelope, and the two never went for wood or 
water except in company with Crow Woman. 
Whenever I passed a gathering of boys and 
young men, they made remarks about. me and 
laughed at. me. I could not understand what 
they said, of course, and I was glad that I 
could not, for if I had known I should not 
have been able to keep my temper. _ 

My father and I were doing well with our 
traps. We were the first out of camp every 
morning, and went farther away from it than 
anyone else to do our trapping. We got more 
beavers than any other trapper except the 
black white man. He had thirty traps, and 
loaned them out, two or three here and two 
or three there, for half the catch. He did noth- 
ing himself except to wear fine clothes, and 
sit and smoke, and keep telling how many 
enemies he had killed. My father’s eyes used 
to shine every time he looked at the black skin. 
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Soon after dark that evening great excitement 
broke out in-camp. Everywhere men were call- 
ing to one another, or singing war songs, and 
hurrying from lodge to lodge and talking excit- 
edly. While we were wondering what it was all 
about, Crow Woman hurried into our lodge. 

‘*The scouts have discovered a small camp 
of the Pekuni down the river, at the mouth of 
Willows Around Creek,’’ she signed. ‘‘ All the 
warriors are going early in the morning to 
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attack it. I fear for you when they return. 
To-morrow you had best all move into our 
lodge. ’’ 

‘*How many lodges did the scouts see?’’ 
my father asked. 

‘*'They say that there are about eighty lodges 
in the camp,’’ she answered ; and then, as she 
hurried to the doorway, she said in signs, 
‘*Be quiet. I will come to you again.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE OLD = 


EGYPTIANS 
Gy C.A.Stephens 


at the old squire’s farm in Maine, few 

are more vivid than those associated 

with the bees in the farmhouse garden—per- 

haps because such recollections were now and 

then impressed on me by the sharp stings of 
the bees themselves. 

Our old native bees were of a quiet sort, and 

on the whole gave us little trouble. True, they 

were given to absconding to the woods, but 


(): all the many memories of my boyhood 














SUCH MAD GUSTS OF BEES SWOOPED DOWN UPON HIM THAT THEY SOON 
DROVE HIM INTO THE HOUSE AGAIN 


‘*T should just like to meet the big talker 
away out from camp where there would be no 
one to help him,’’ he said to us. 

We camped there at the big bend for almost 
a moon. Then beaver became scarce, and the 
chiefs, after counseling together, ordered some 
young men scouts to go up and down the river 
the next morning to find out where the beavers 
were plentiful. 

My father and I were a long time in finding 
our horses the next morning, and so did not 
set out for our traps until after the party of 
scouts had left camp. We were in need of meat, 
and so when we saw a band of antelopes coming 
down to the river to drink we waylaid them 
and each killed a buck. After we had skinned 
the animals and quartered the carcasses for 
packing, we went on to our traps. 

The first one was unsprung ; the second held 
a beaver, and we pulled the animal from the 
water and skinned it. But to our dismay we 
found that our third trap had been stolen. 

There were fresh moccasin tracks in the mud 
at the foot of the slide where we had set the 
trap, and a smooth furrow, still wet, showed 
where beaver and trap had been dragged 
ashore. Just behind the slide the ground was 
trampled by the feet of three horses. Three 
was the number of the scouts who had gone 
ahead of us down the river that morning; they 
had stolen our trap and our beaver. 

How angry we were, and how helpless! 
Unlike the Pekuni, the Crows had no hunting 
laws; we could not ask the chiefs to punish the 
thieves. Taking up our two traps, and picking 
up the meat when we came to it, we went home 
with heavy hearts. My father was very silent, 
and I wondered whether he were thinking that 
hunting rules such as the Pekuni had adopted 
might not have their good uses, after all. 





we could always hive them easily if we dis- 
covered them in time. As a rule they wintered 
pretty well, and were not so free with the 
use of their stings as some of the foreign 
stocks were, more particularly the Egyptians. 

After we began to seed our hayfields with 
red, or Southern, clover, we found that the 
native bees could not gather honey from the 
clover heads ; their ‘‘honey suckers’’ were not 
long enough to reach to the depths of the blos- 
soms. A great deal of red clover was sown in 
the neighborhood, and one farmer after another 
began to replace his native colonies with pure 
Italians, or with hybrid colonies, obtained by 
crossing Italians with black bees. 

That was because the Italians were reputed 
to have longer tongues than the black native 
bees—tongues long enough, in fact, to reach the 
nectar in the deep tubes of the red-clover 
blossoms. As a matter of fact there is no such 
difference. Ordinarily, neither blacks nor Ital- 
ians can reach the nectar of red clover; but 
there are times when, either because the tubes 
are shorter, or because they are very full of 
nectar, either kind of bees can work on the 
flowers. But there was no question that the 
Italians stored more honey than the blacks. 

In our vicinity, in spite of the general supe- 
riority of Italian bees, a rather troublesome 
and tumultuous epoch in beekeeping followed 
the introduction of new stocks and the experi- 
ments in crossing them with the native bees. 
There was one season, and in fact more than 
one, when a spirit of discontent and rapine 
seemed to enter into all the bees in the neigh- 
borhood. 

One cause of the trouble may have been the 
revengeful act of one of our hired men, whom 
the old squire had sent away for wantonly 
abusing a yoke of oxen. The fellow bought a 
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box of comb honey and, stealing out to the 
bee shed one dark night, scattered bits of the 
crushed comb, reeking with honey, on and 
round the hives. 

The next day there was a prodigious com- 
motion; every colony in the row of hives 
seemed to be fighting for the sweets. For a 
time the bees were quite demoralized, and they 
did not return to normal work for several days. 
We surmised that that had something to do 
with the epidemic of robbing that broke out 
in July, August and September. 

Another cause, as several veteran beekeepers 
believed, was the unusual number of skunks 
at that time. Skunk fur had not then become 
popular; and for several years the little ani- 
mals inereased rapidly. They often came round 
the bee sheds at night and left their disagree- 
able scent behind them. 

There were other theories; but I now attrib- 
ute the troubles of these years largely to 
drought with its consequent dearth of honey 
and pollen, and to the large number of hybrids 





_ that resulted from crossing Italian bees with 
' the native bees. The hybrids were invariably 


hard to handle, and vindictive stingers; more- 
over, they were charged by some persons with 
being unusually prone to rob neighboring 
hives. The farmers in our neighborhood had 
not yet learned the advantages of propagating 
pure Italians. 

At the old squire’s we were constant suffer- 
ers from robbing—a thing that before had 
rarely happened. Nearly all of the trouble, 
too, came from the hives of a neighbor named 
Tibbetts, who lived a little more than a mile 
away, and who had then as many as ten 
swarms of hybrid bees. Tibbetts was a dis- 
reputable old fellow, a gambler in a small, 
mean way, and a seller of liquor, contrary to 
law. He kept his bees in large, old-fashioned 
box hives that were fully twice the size of our 
modern hives; the swarms were therefore very 
strong in numbers and correspondingly aggres- 
sive. 

For two seasons we were at our wits’ ends 
to guard our home bees from the forays of 
those hybrid freebooters from across the valley. 
When we discovered that a hive was attacked, 
the old squire would immediately narrow the 
entrance to the smallest dimensions that the 
bees could use, in order to give the sentinel 
bees a better chance to defend it. Sometimes, 
if the robbery was in full blast, he would close 
the entrance altogether with wire gauze, and 
when the robbers gathered outside would play 
on them with a bee smoker. Sometimes he 
would put a tent of fine netting over the assailed 
hive for two or three days, until the robbers 
gave up coming. 

Twice we formally notified Tibbetts that his 
bees were giving us trouble, and asked him 
whether he would not keep bees of less war- 
like propensities, or at least reduce the size of 
his hives. 

He laughed at us. It was our business to 
protect our own bees, he said. The fact is 
that the old fellow disliked us, because he and 
the old squire had had differences of opinion 
about the state liquor laws. No doubt Tibbetts 
was secretly glad that his bees annoyed us. 

It happened that at this time the old squire 
saw an advertisement of Egyptian bees in the 
Maine Farmer. Among other advantages of the 
hew stock that the advertisement set forth 
was that the Egyptians were never robbed by 
other bees. The advertisement also declared 
that they were very prolific and were great 
honey gatherers. 

We were surely in need of a kind of bee that 
would not be robbed, and so the old squire 
sent for a nucleus swarm to be sent by express, 
and ordered two queens to be sent by mail. 
They arrived promptly, and by September 
that season the nucleus swarm had increased 
to full hive strength, and two Italian colonies 
in which the Egyptian queens had been intro- 
duced were largely replaced by the newcomers. 
They wintered well. 

The so-called Egyptian bees were a little 
larger, we thought, than Italians and much 
darker in color. Whether they came originally 
from Egypt, I do not know. They may even 
have been hybrids from Old-World stocks, 
perhaps Crimean bees, or bees from Cyprus, 
or Damascus or the Sudan. 

We soon guessed why they were not likely to 
be robbed by other bees. They were the most 
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OBSERVATION: TWIN BROTHER TO 
INVENTION CRY Alexander Graham Bell 


ID you ever put your head under water 
and knock two stones together to find 
out what the sound is like? 

If you have never done that, try it and you 
will get a new sensation. I did it once, and it 
sounded as if a man were hammering at my 
very ear. I then took two tiny pebbles and 
tapped them lightly together under the water. 
It sounded like a man knocking at the door. I 
was rather startled to hear such a loud noise 
from such a slight cause, and of course the 
question at once came to my mind: How far 
away could I hear the sound? 

So I sent a boy a couple of hundred feet up 
the beach, and directed him to strike two 
stones together under the water. When I sub- 
merged my head I could hear the sound as 
readily as before. Then, determining to try 
the maximum possible distance, I sent the boy 
across the bay in a boat, to a point at least a 
mile away from where I stood. Through my 
field glass I saw him land on the other side, 
go down to a little plank wharf, lie face down- 
ward upon the wharf and put his hands into 
the water. I then knew that he was signaling 
with the stones. 

Slipping into the water on my side of ‘the 
bay, I submerged my head and listened in- 
tently. Clear and perfectly distinct the signals 
came to my ear through more than a mile of 
water! It was an astonishing revelation of 
what can be done with water. In air, sound 
travels about a thousand feet a second; but 
in water it goes five times as fast as that— 
about five thousand feet a second — because 
water is a much better conductor than air. 

In reflecting upon those experiments the 
thought occurred to me: If two little stones 
tapped together under the water make such a 
big sound, every tiny lobster that snaps his 
claws must make an audible click. Are there, I 
asked myself, creatures in the water that sig- 
nal to one another by sound? 

I had occasion once to make the experiment. 
While bathing in the Grand River in Ontario, 
I put my head very gently under the water and 
listened. Tick! tick! came a sound from one 
side like the chirrup of a grasshopper, followed 
by a similar chirrup from the other side. 
Evidently there were creatures under the water 
calling to one another. I do not know whether 
all fish make sounds or not, but there are cer- 
tainly some fish that do. The drumfish on our 
coast, for example, drums away 
in the water so loud that he can ar nee 


often be heard on the shore. It is © # #4) 


also a significant fact that all fish ~. 
have ears. Why should they have 
those organs if there is nothing for 
them to hear? 

Therefore, of this we may be 
certain: there is a whole world of 
sound beneath the waves waiting 
to be explored. 

We are all too much inclined, I 
think, to walk through life with 
our eyes closed. There are things 
round us and right at our very feet 
that we have never seen, because we 
have never really looked. We should 
not keep forever on the public road, 
going only where others have gone ; 
we should leave the beaten track 
occasionally and en- 
ter the woods. Every 
time you do that you 
will be certain to find 
something that you 
have never seen be- 
fore. Of course, it 

















will be a little thing; but do not ignore it. 
Follow it up, explore all round it; one dis- 
covery will lead to another, and before you 
know it you will have something worth think- 
ing about to occupy your mind, for all really 
big discoveries are the results of thought. 

Let us return to the experiment of knocking 
the stones together under the 
water and think about it. 

Why should we not simply 
put an ear to the water in- 
stead of submerging the whole 
head ? Why should we not ring 
a bell under the water, instead 
of clicking stones together to 
make a noise? An ordinary 
dinner bell would do. Empty 
it of air and ring it under the 
water, and a person with his 
ear submerged can hear it ata 
great distance. But would it 
not be better to transmit the 
sound vibrations from the 
water to the ear through some 
intervening mechanism and 
thus obviate the necessity of 
submerging the ear at all? 

I have tried submerged 
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example, the ramifications suggested by the 
transmission of sound through water. 

Three quarters of the earth’s surface is sub- 
merged and has not yet been explored to any 
great degree. The only way we have of reach- 
ing the mountains and valleys at the bottom 
of the sea is by sending down a sounding line 
and bringing up a specimen 
of the bottom attached to the 
sinker. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to reach the bed of the 
sea through a mile or two 
miles of water and it requires 
several hours to take a single 
sounding. It is therefore ex- 
pensive both in time and in 
labor to ascertain the depth of 
the ocean. 

Why not send down a sound 
instead and listen for the echo 
from the bottom? Knowing 
the velocity of sound in water 
and the time taken for the 
echo to reach the ear, we 
should be able to ascertain the 
depth of the deepest part of 
the ocean in a few seconds. 
Here is an idea that would 


hearing tubes of various kinds recognized as Ong of certainly appear to be worth 
and planks partly submerged, eminent men oe trying. I have suggested it 
with the ear applied to the of modern, $,1s several times, but I do not 
part out of the water. If you known as inventor know that it has ever been 


put your ear to the bottom of 

a boat—inside, of course—you can 

readily hear a bell ring under the water 
some distance away. Still better, fasten a 
telephone transmitter to the bottom of the 
boat and you can sit at ease with the telephone 
receiver at your ear. Or you may put the 
transmitter overboard. It then becomes a sub- 
merged ear and will listen for you under the 
water. That is the principle of the submarine 
signaling that is now in use on many large 
commercial and naval vessels. 

On those ships the telephone transmitters are 
attached to the thin iron skin of the hull and 
the receiving telephone is on the bridge. On 
shore there are huge bells at lighthouse sta- 
tions making underwater fog signals that a 
steamer ten miles away can pick up. It is 
doubtful whether a fog signal could be heard 
through the air at any such distance. The air 
is at best a poor conductor of sound, and it 
affords many chances for illusions of 
hearing. For example, an island casts 
a ‘‘sound shadow’’ upon the water. 
The sound wave striking the island 
is deflected into the sky, and a person 
would have to be up in a balloon to 
hear it, for it might not come down 
again to the surface for a mile or two 
beyond the island. A ship close to 
the island may, therefore, not hear the 
signal at all, until too late to avoid 
running aground. 

The transmitting qualities of the air 
are likewise subject to variations on 
account of unusual atmospheric condi- 
tions. You may be near a fog station 
and yet hear the sound so faintly that it 
seems to be far away. The sounds echo 
from the clouds or from the sails 
of a ship and thus 
add other puzzling as- 
pects to the problem. 
There is always room 
for something new, 
for the list of inven- 
tions is far from being 
closed. Consider, for 


ce 


telephone acted upon. The experiment 


might reveal not only the depth 

of the ocean but something of the na- 

ture of the bottom. A flat bottom should 

give a single sharp return, whereas an 

undulating bottom should give a multiple 

echo, such as you hear when a pistol is fired 

among hills. Many important conclusions might 
be drawn from the facts so obtained. 

Thus a small observation—like knocking the 
stones together under the water — patiently 
followed up by other observations equally 
small, may lead gradually to a big conclusion. 

Have you an ambition to found a new 
science? Why not measure a smell? Can you 
tell whether one smell is just twice as strong 
as another? Can you measure the difference 
between one kind of smell and another? It is 
obvious that we have very many different 
kinds of smells, from the odor of violets down 
to asafetida, but until you can measure their 
likenesses and differences you can have no 
science of odor. 

In the first place we have to define an odor. 
Is it an emanation of material particles into 
the air or is it a form of vibration, like sound? 
If you can decide that question, you will have 
the starting point for an entirely new investi- 
gation. If odor is an emanation, it could be 
weighed ; if it isa vibration, it could be reflected 
from a mirror. Light and sound and heat can 
be reflected. I have even warmed my hands at 


the reflection of a fire in a mirror of polished | 


metal. 

That a cultivation of the sense of smell may 
be very valuable was proved in the discovery 
of the substance selenium. In experimenting 
with the waste products obtained in manu- 
facturing sulphuric acid, a distinguished chem- 
ist noticed the characteristic smell of tellurium 
—an odor that has no counterpart on earth or 
in heaven. But the smell was the only indica- 
tion of the presence of the substance; all the 
chemical reactions declared that there was no 
tellurium present in the powder. The chemist 
therefore concluded that, if no tellurium was 
present, there must be a new substance there, as 
yet undiscovered, which resembled tellurium. 


When he had extracted from the mass all the 
materials that he knew were present, he found 
a residue, which proved to be, as he had sus- 
pected, a new elementary substance. 

This new substance, which was named se- 
lenium, resembled black sealing wax in appear- 
ance. In its vitreous form it was a noneonducter 
of electricity, but when heated almost to the 
fusing point and allowed to cool very slowly 
it completely changed its appearance. It ac- 
quired a dull, metallic look, like lead; and in 
that, its crystalline condition, it was a con- 
ductor of electricity, but of extremely high 
resistance. A little pencil of crystalline sele- 
nium, not much more than an inch long, 
offered as much resistance to the passage of an 
electrical current as ninety-six million miles of 
wire, enough to reach from here to the sun. 
Yet it was a conductor. 

In laying the Atlantic cable, Willoughby 
Smith found it advisable to balance the electri- 
cal resistance of the cable, during the process 
of submersion, by tremendous coils of well- 
insulated wire. The thought occurred to him 
that he might be able to get rid of all that 
complication of wire by balancing the entire 
cable with a bit of selenium. 

He succeeded in doing so, but found the 
electrical resistance very variable. At times 
the selenium would balance the whole cable 
and at other times not one half of it. His 
assistant, Mr. May, made further observations, 
and discovered that the resistance of the sele- 
nium was greater at night than by day. 

That at once suggested to Willoughby Smith 
the thought that perhaps the electrical resist- 
ance of selenium was affected by light, and he 
proceeded to put his idea to the test of experi- 
ment. He shut up the selenium in a dark box 
near a bright light, and found that when the 
lid was open the resistance went down and 
that when it was closed the resistance went 
up again. 

Then other men of science took up the 
matter. Prof. Adams of King’s College, Eng- 
land, found that the electrical resistance of 
selenium varied directly with the intensity of 
the light that fell upon it. Then I made some 
speculations eoncerning the possibilities of tele- 
phoning without wires by varying the intensity 
of a beam of light by the action of the voice 
and by allowing the light to fall upon a piece of 
crystalline selenium. In that way I thought it 
might be possible to get speech from a sunbeam. 

There is no need to go into details, but my 
supposition was true. I produced the phote- 
phone, an instrument for talking along a beam 
of light instead of a telegraph wire. It is inter- 
esting to remember that all those results rose 
from observing smell ! 

It is only a few years since the first man 
flew, and we are now only at the beginning of 
aviation. Here, then, is a subject for explora- 
tion: How to improve the safety of the flying 
machine ; how to produce such flying machines 
that anyone can fly? It is very likely that the 
inventions that answer these questions will, 
when they are perfected, each have for its 
basis some ‘‘slight’’ observation that a thinker 
— put to a praetical and highly utilitarian 


oe cannot overestimate the importance of 
observing every little thing and of reasoning 
upon it. The history of invention is full of 
incidents in which apparently trivial obser- 
vations have proved of immense value to the 
world. Indeed, as Smiles very happily put it, 
‘* The close observation of little things is 
the secret of success in business, in art, in 
science and in every pursuit of life.’’ 





ferocious insects and the most vindictive touch- 
and-go stingers that we had ever seen. It 
really was not safe for the girls, or indeed 
for anyone, to enter the garden and pass in 
front of the hives without veils and gloves. 
There was no saying when one or more of 
the bees might take offense and dash at our 
faces; but the old squire smiled, and care- 
fully hived three new swarms that came out 
in June. 

Thus far in the season we had heard no 
complaint of robbing, and our own hives had 
not been attacked. But one day about the 
middle of August—the poorest time for honey 
gathering in Maine—our neighbor, Mr. Ed- 
wards, informed us that bees coming from the 
direction of our farm had robbed one of his 
hives. Then came tidings of what can only be 
described as an apistic catastrophe at Tibbetts’s 
place. 

The day before, as we learned, Tibbetts 
had discovered that one of his large hives was 
being robbed. He closed the entrance, and 
when the robbers—undoubtedly our Egyptians 
—had gathered in an eager throng round it 
played on them with a contrivance of his 
own invention — nothing less than the de- 
tached barrel of a large old musket filled with 
ammonia water and used as a squirt gun. 





The fumes of the pungent liquid suffocated 
numbers of the intruders and appeared to 
work well. At intervals, as the robber bees 
collected throughout the following forenoon, 
he continued to use the contrivance with great 
glee. Later, however, he found that the fumes 
had affected not only the invaders but many 
of his own bees as well. 

At last, while the robbers were still attack- 
ing, Tibbetts’s supply of ammonia water gave 
out. Suddenly all of his bees appeared to go 
mad. They rose in clouds, fighting madly 
among themselves, and fell to stinging every 


living creature they saw. Pouring in at a. 


window of Tibbetts’s stable, they stung a 
young horse so ferociously that the animal 
broke its halter and dashed away. 

An old tippler, who had driven over for a 
supply of liquor, had left his horse and wagon 
standing near the stable door. The enraged 
bees descended on the animal, which broke 
away and dashed down the road. The man, 
followed by Mrs. Tibbetts, dashed out of the 
house to learn what the cause of the commo- 
tion was. 

The bees quickly sent them scurrying for 
the house, but the old tippler, who had evi- 
dently been sampling his purchase, stumbled 
and fell; before he could get indoors the bees 





had stung him so savagely that he was con- 
fined to his bed for days afterwards. 

Hurriedly putting on a veil, an old coat 
and some gloves, Tibbetts sallied forth with 
a pan that contained coals and burning to- 
baeco. He hoped to quiet the bees with the 
smoke; but by that time every swarm at his 
hives was in the air, circling and eddying 
overhead. Such mad gusts of bees swooped 
down upon him that they soon drove him into 
the house again. 

The infuriated little creatures stung every- 
thing round the place. They attacked a veal 
calf and badly stung it, and stung two cosset 
sheep about the head and nose—one of them 
so severely that Tibbetts had to kill it. Poultry 
did not escape. A large turkey gobbler was 
found later in the day dead under the stable. 
Several hens perished. The bees set upon 
Tibbetts’s hound and chased him until the 
poor beast finally escaped them by taking 
refuge in a house a mile away. 

It is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that 
Tibbetts, smarting from so many losses and 
stings, ardently desired redress from some 
quarter. He appeared at the old squire’s two 
days later and in a towering passion de- 
manded payment for the damage that our 
Egyptian bees had done. He even threatened 





us with extreme legal penalties for keeping 
them. After some argument the old squire 
offered to leave the matter to three disinter- 
ested neighbors to say what was right and 
ought to be done. The three referees were 
chosen; but Tibbetts, becoming dissatisfied, 
repudiated the agreement and began suit at 
law against us. 

The case came to trial in the following 
Mareh. By its novelty it excited considerable 
interest and some amusement in that region. 
Testimony brought out several facts that were 
exceedingly damaging to Tibbetts: namely, 
that he had been using ammonia fumes on 
the bees for several hours preceding the dis- 
aster; that his own bees had done most of 
the stinging, and also that when we had 
asked him to do something about his bees, 
which were robbing our hives, he had laughed 
at us, and told us to take care of our bees 
ourselves. 

The jury found a verdict of one cent dam- 
ages for Tibbetts, and ordered plaintiff and 
defendant each to pay his own costs of court. 
The disagreeable part of it was that Tibbetts 
hated us venomously afterwards and never lost 
a chance to do us injury. With our neighbors, 
the Edwardses, whose bees our Egyptians had 
robbed, the old squire amicably adjusted the 
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matter by presenting them with a swarm in 
place of the one that had been despoiled. 

It is only fair to say that after that first season 
only one case of robbing occurred that could 
fairly be charged to the Egyptian bees. We 


continued to keep them for three or four years 
and sold a number of swarms to other beekeep- 
ers. But there was no question but that the 
Egyptians were bad-tempered, and in the end 
we replaced them with pure Italians. 


\ THE IDLER 4 
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HEN Muriel Hastings 

W had idled through three 

years of high school, with 

her mind fixed more on the color of 
her hair ribbons than on Latin prose, her 
widowed mother, imagining that the girl’s 
pretty face was becoming too pale, withdrew 
her from school and made her share her own 
late-rising, idle existence. Having succeeded 
in fashioning the gir) after her own pattern, 
she died, leaving Muriel bewildered, grief- 
stricken, debt-ridden. 

Henry Loveland, Muriel’s uncle, came at 
onee to her assistance; but because of late 
years there had been no warmth of affection 
between Mrs. Hastings and her brother, his 
presence gave the frightened girl no comfort, 
and she turned abruptly from him to her 
mother’s friends. But they could do noth- 
ing for her. Their own positions in life 
were quite as insecure as Muriel’s own; 
and her steadfast refusal to seek the aid 
of her bachelor uncle, who was abun- 
dantly able to provide for her, tried their 
patience. 

Muriel, however, remained obdurate 
until one day when, after a swift inven- 
tory of the bills in her mother’s desk and 
an unpleasant visit from the agent from 
whom the apartment was rented, the seri- 
ousness of her position became clear to her. 
Stuffing the bills into her hand bag, she 
went downtown to interview her uncle. 

**Now what can I do for you?’? Mr. 
Loveland asked abruptly when Muriel 
was finally admitted to his private office. 

Her eyes dropped under his keen gaze. 

‘*T find that mother left a good many 
debts, Uncle Henry, and there is no money 
to pay them.’’ 

‘¢T am not surprised. And what do 
you expect me to do about it?’’ 

‘The people are very insistent ; some of 
them are insolent. I thought perhaps you 
would lend me the money to settle every- 
thing. I would pay it back, of course.’’ 

‘*How do you expect to get the money 
to do that ?’’ asked Mr. Loveland sharply. 

‘*T am thinking about that,’’ Muriel 
went on, courageously fighting back the 
tears. ‘‘If I could finish high school and 
then go to college, I could easily earn 
the money.’’ 

‘* Let me see,’? mused Uncle Henry. 
**You left high school after three years.’’ 

Muriel was surprised that he should 
have known that fact and remembered it. 

‘*Then this plan that you mention 
means five years of nonproductive work. 
Expensive, too. How did you plan to get 
the money for college ?’’ 

‘*T thought, ’’ she said faintly, ‘‘that you 
might be willing to lend me that, too.’’ 

‘*And the security ?’’ he fired. 

‘*My brains,” was Muriel’s quick retort. 

Had she been looking, Muriel would have 
detected the first gleam of interest that had 
brightened Mr. Loveland’s eyes. 

‘‘T never gamble,’’ he said after an instant. 

Muriel flushed angrily. ‘‘Of course, if you 
take it like that —’’ 

‘*Do you know what those five years would 
cost??? asked Mr. Loveland. 

‘*T should think five thousand dollars would 
be enough. ’’ 

Mr. Loveland tapped the desk with his 
glasses. ‘‘ And the debts,’’ he went on, ‘‘what 
do they amount to?’’ 

‘*T am not quite certain; I added them hast- 
ily; there are a good many bills here, Uncle 
Henry.’’ 

**You don’t know !’’ boomed Mr. Loveland. 

‘*T am not a business woman. ’’ 

**T should think not!’? 

He reached for the sheaf of bills. Pulling a 
pad to him, he figured swiftly. At last he 
leaned back in his chair and studied the girl 
silently. 

‘*They come to slightly more than two thou- 
sand doilars,’’ he declared at last. 

Muriel, speechless, lowered her eyes. 

**T loved your mother better than she thought 
I did, but that doesn’t prevent me from telling 
you that she was a very foolish woman, Muriel. 
I wish you were able to remember your father. 
He was a brave man. He died as an officer 
and a gentleman would wish to die—for his 
country. Your mother had his pension and an 
annuity that ceased at her death. This,’’ he 
touched the papers on his desk, ‘‘is what she 
did with the gifts of a generous government 
and a thoughtful husband. You, too, are her 
handiwork,’’ he added grimly. ‘‘She taught 
you to be an idler and a waster of money.’’ 

Muriel rose. ‘‘Uncle Henry —’’ she began. 
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she had reluctantly obeyed he asked 
a question that astonished her: ‘What 

time did you get up this morning?”’ 

** At t-ten o’clock.’’ 

‘*Who got your breakfast ?’’ 

‘*Why, the maid, of course!’’ 

‘* And has the maid been paid recently ?’’ 

Muriel flushed and shook her head. 

‘*You were asleep when you should have 
been searching for work, being waited upon by 
an unpaid servant when you should have been 
taking care of yourself! And then you come to 
me, proposing that I loan you seven thousand 
dollars without security, payments to begin 
after five years!’’ 

He drew another chair to his desk. ‘‘Sit 
here,’’ he commanded. ‘‘ Add those bills 





Mr. Loveland broke in without looking up 
from the work into which he had already 
plunged. 

Once out of the office, Muriel gave a furtive 
glance at the check. It was for two hundred 
dollars. Feeling bruised and humiliated, she 
hurried home, and, flinging herself on her bed, 
she sobbed until she was exhausted. 

The next day she began in tearful rebellion 
to dismantle the rooms that had sheltered her. 
The maid, certain at last of her pay, remained 
to help, and together they packed for storage 
the furniture and endless bric-a-brac. Muriel’s 
back ached from the unaccustomed toil, and her 
hands and face were smeared with dust when 
the bell rang and the maid admitted Muriel’s 
former teacher of French in the high school. 

‘*T’ve heard about your trouble,’’ Miss Day 
began. ‘‘What are you going to do, my dear?’’ 

‘*T’ve got to go to w-work,’’ Muriel replied 
chokingly. ‘‘Meanwhile, I am going to Miss 
Hadley’s to board.’’ 

‘*Miss Hadley’s is very expensive,’’ Miss 
Day remarked. 

‘*Ts it?’’ Muriel returned absently. 

‘*Tf you mean to economize, you must begin 
by learning what a dollar is really worth. Why 
not come in with Miss Manning and me? We 
have a little apartment and do our own work. 
You could pay your share of the cost. It would 
be the cheapest way you could live.’’ 

This herding with teachers who seemed so 
much older than she was would not be wholly 
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accurately. Add five thousand dollars to the 
sum and find out what you would owe me at 
the end of five years, interest at five per cent, 
compounded annually. ’’ 

‘*T e-can’t,’’ faltered Muriel. 

‘* And you are past eighteen ! And you offered 
your brains as security !’’ 

Once more Muriel rose to terminate an inter- 
view that had become intolerable to her. She 
reached for the bills, but her uncle drew them 
away from her hand. 

‘**T’ll pay these,’’ he said. ‘‘ And if you care 
for my advice, it is to lose no time in getting 
out of those expensive quarters and finding 
work. Here is my check for enough to keep 
you till you find something to do.’’ 

‘*T don’t want your gifts. I came here with 
a business proposition. ’’ 

‘*Hardly what I should call a business propo- 
sition! You never expected to borrow money 
—you wanted me to give it to you.’’ 

She began a vehement denial, but he 
checked her. 

‘*T don’t say that you knew you were beg- 
ging. You have no purpose—no aim. It oc- 
curred to you that going to college would put 
off the day of reckoning for five years. You 
don’t really feel an urgent desire to go. Stop 
this drifting. Find out definitely where you 
want to go before you set out. Determine upon 
your harbor, hoist sail and keep a steady 
course. And your will is rudder and compass 
and sail.’? 

He thrust his check into her half-unwilling 
hand. ‘‘If, when that is gone, you have not 
found work, it will be because you’ve been too 
fussy or haven’t tried hard enough. Good-by.’’ 

At the door Muriel turned. ‘‘Don’t blame 
mother, ’’ she began ; ‘‘she never expected —” 

“It’s the unexpected that tests our resources,” 
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ON SEEING HER UNCLE, THE COLOR 
SURGED TO HER CHEEKS 
FOR AN INSTANT 


attractive, Muriel said to herself; but fear had 
entered her soul, and Miss Day’s air of quiet 
efficiency comforted her. 

‘Oh, might I?’ she asked, and the matter 
was settled. 

In the weeks that followed, Muriel persist- 
ently sought work, but she found no place for 
the untrained girl. 

‘‘What can you give me in return for my 
money ?’’ one man to whom she applied asked 
her curtly. ‘‘Do you know bookkeeping ? 
Shorthand? Typing?’’ 

Muriel admitted that she did not. 

‘“*Then you want something for nothing, ’’ 
he declared bluntly. ‘‘When you’ve got some- 
thing to sell, I’ll talk with you.’’ 

For a week she worked as a filing clerk, but 
she blundered so much that she was dismissed. 

‘*There’s no use going on like this,’’ she 
said to Miss Day one night. ‘‘I’ve got to learn 
to do some one thing as well as anyone else 
can do it.’’ 

‘*Have you thought out a plan?’’ 

‘*T know what I want to do, Miss Day.’’ 

‘*Whether you can or not depends upon how 
sincere your wish is.’’ 

Muriel considered that silently. 

‘*What is it that you want to do?’’ Miss Day 
asked at last. 

‘*T am going back to high school after the 
holidays. I am going to graduate next June, 
and I am going to earn my living while I 
study. Then I am going to college. No more 
half equipment for me.’’ 

‘*Good! Now what can you do? I know you 
hate that question, but I want you to answer 
it carefully. Most of us can do some one thing 
well. What can you do?’’ 

Muriel thought about it for a long time, then 
she looked up with a gleam in her gray eyes. 








‘*T can serve at table,’’ she said. ‘‘For the 
sake of economy, mother always employed a 
young, inexperienced girl and trained her. 
And mother was very fastidious about her 
table service. I believe I could earn my board 
and room that way.’’ 

‘*You don’t mind that?’? Miss Day asked. 
This was a higher hurdle than she had ex- 
pected Muriel to attempt. 

‘*T can’t afford to mind anything, can I? I 
shall sell the furniture when I get the chance. 
Perhaps I can afford to have Miss Manning 
tutor me in shorthand evenings. That would 
give me something to offer at college to help 
pay my expenses there.’’ 

Miss Day and Miss Manning helped Muriel 
through the first days of her new resolution, 
and in less than a week she was established 
as waitress in a small family. Mrs. Hayden 
provided her with good food and a good room, 
—Miss Day saw to that,—and her duties were 
light enough to give her time for the more 
difficult task of unaccustomed study. 

Muriel had never been a sincere student, and 
her brain, after its period of inaction, rebelled 
at getting into training; but she kept her eyes 
on her aim with somewhat the same heroic pur- 
pose that had sent her father up San Juan Hill. 

She thought of Uncle Henry infrequently. 
She would have liked him to know that the 
derelict was now equipped with a sail and a 
rudder, but he gave no sign that he cared to 
know anything about her. Curiously enough, 

her resentment toward him subsided. 
There seemed to be no room in her life for 
unnecessary and fatiguing emotions. So, 
while she worked hard, the year wore on. 

One hot evening in June Muriel laid 
aside her pencil with a stifled yawn. She 
had been having her customary hour with 
Miss Manning. 

**Don’t you think I am speeding up a 
bit??? she asked. 

**You are doing splendidly. ’’ 

‘¢ And the other studies—how are they 
coming on?’’ Miss Day asked. 

‘*Well, I’m free to admit that I’m no 
wonder, ’’ Muriel replied ruefully. ‘‘ But I 
think I shall squeak through. It’s the his- 
tory that worries me. I’ve had one piece 
of luck, anyway. I have sold the furni- 
ture. Mrs. Hayden’s brother bought every 
stick. I got four hundred dollars—not what 
it is worth, perhaps, but enough to cut a 
big slice off the sum I owe Uncle Henry. 
I sent it to him this evening. ’’ 

The two women exchanged 
glances. 

‘¢ But, my dear! He never regarded 
that as a loan.’’ 

‘*T did.’’ Muriel’s chin lifted. ‘‘He’ll 
get every penny with interest. And I can 
compute interest now, too,’’ she added, 
smiling, as she settled her shabby hat on 
her dark hair. 

A day or two later Mr. Hayden, on 
returning home from business, sought his 
wife in her room. 

‘*T’ve brought Henry Loveland home 
to dinner,’’ he announced calmly. 

‘Why in the world did you do that?’’ 

‘*T can’t see why a man shouldn’t ask 
a friend to dinner even if it is hot.’’ 

‘*T don’t care for the heat, but you’ve 
asked the brute here to be served by his 
own niece. ’’ 

Mr. Hayden’s jaw dropped. ‘‘He is no 
brute,’’ he declared. ‘‘ If he is letting 
Muriel work, he’s got an object—I know 
Henry Loveland. ’’ 

But Mrs. Hayden was young, and she liked 
Muriel. ‘‘I hope he chokes,’’ she declared as 
she put aside her book. 

A caller came, and Mrs. Hayden had no 
time to prepare Muriel for the awkward meet- 
ing with her uncle. Muriel was pale, and 
purple shadows lay beneath her eyes. Her 
most-dreaded examination was to come the 
next day, and her mind was vaulting down 
dynasties and charging across battlefields. 

On seeing her uncle, the color surged to her 
cheeks for an instant; but it receded at once 
and left her composed and very efficient. Mr. 
Loveland was unwontedly jovial; his mouth 
never once settled into the stern, forbidding 
lines that Muriel remembered so well. 

‘‘T am sorry, my dear,’’ Mrs. Hayden said 
to Muriel later. ‘‘I had no time to warn you.’’ 

‘*It’s quite all right, Mrs. Hayden,’’ was 
Muriel’s cheerful response. 

The next afternoon when Muriel emerged 
from the school building with a group of girls, 
she was mentally offering up a hymn of thanks- 
giving, for she knew that she had done well 
in her examination. 

‘*Look, Muriel! Isn’t that your uncle?’’ one 
girl said. } 

It was Uncle Henry in his powerful road- 
ster, which was drawn up to the curb. 

As Muriel caught his eye he beckoned to 
her and hat in hand came across the pave- 
ment to meet her. 

‘“*How do you do, Uncle Henry?’’ Muriel 
began, holding out her hand. 

‘*Climb into the car,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m going 
to take you for a spin.’’ 

‘*Honestly, Uncle Henry, I’d love it, but 
Mrs. Hayden —”’ 

‘*You’re all through with Mrs. Hayden 
except in the capacity of a friend. Your clothes 
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have been sent to my house. We’re going to 
motor up the river and have dinner.’’ 

‘*Wh-what?’’ was all that Muriel could say. 

‘‘And I’m going to teach you to drive this 
ear. I’m thinking of giving it to you. You’ve 
got to get some color. back into your cheeks 
before college opens in the fall. After dinner 
we’re going to Mme. Demarest’s for a fitting 
of that commencement dress. We have a special 
appointment. ’’ 

‘*Please, Uncle Henry,’’ said Muriel, ‘‘don’t 
trouble to wake me up if I’m dreaming, ’”’ 


THE WOODS-RIDE 
CBy Frank Lillie Seen 


HAT nonsense!’ cried Joe to the 
“W frightened negroes who surrounded 
him. ‘*Come, let’s have a look.’’ 

With the black men straggling along behind,. 
he rode into the woods. From the first of the 
big pines the cup was missing; in its place a 
red cord with a severed chicken’s head 
hanging from it had been tied round the 
trunk of the tree. 

‘*What foolishness is this?’’ exclaimed 
the woods-rider. 

None of the men replied ; instead they 
shuffled their feet and glanced stealthily 
at one another. Even Sam looked furtive. 
No white man quite fathoms a negro’s 
superstitions. What the red string meant 
the turpentine workers probably did not 
know themselves, but it stirred in them 
dim, barbaric ideas of voodoo and con- 
juring, and they were desperately afraid 
of it. 

‘*Some one’s been trying to scare you,’’ 
Joe said, tearing down the red cord. 
**Ghosts don’t steal gum, do they? Spir- 
its? Spirits of turpentine, I reckon.’’ 

It was a feeble joke, but the negroes 
brightened and laughed loudly. Joe rode 
on into the woods. For some distance no 
more cups had been molested ; soon, how- 
ever, Joe began to see trees that were 
bare, and presently he came to a tract 
of several acres where not a cup was in 
its place. Every tree had ‘been cleared, 
but there were no more red strings. 

The loss of the gum was nothing, but 
the loss of the galvanized cups was a 
serious matter. Joe knew that it would 
take more than a month to get an order 
for cups filled. The storm had destroyed 
so many of Burnam’s cups, moreover, 
that the supply of extra ones at camp 
was sadly depleted. 

He sent a man back to camp with a 
note asking Burnam to send down one 
or two hundred cups. Then he ordered the 
chippers back to their work. They went reluc- 
tantly, and stuck together in twos and threes. 
Joe had to follow them close all that day, and 
as he rode he kept a sharp lookout for any 
traces of the gum thieves. 

A little before noon a wagon brought the 
fresh cups, and Burnam came with it. 

‘*Won’t do to have this happen again,’’ he 
said anxiously, ‘‘These are about the last cups 
left in the camp. Find any trace of who did it?’’ 

Joe had to admit his failure. The two of 
them searched the woods for some hours, with- 
out finding out what had become of the cups. 
The smooth carpet of pine needles showed no 
footmarks. The thieves could hardly have 
carried so many cups by hand, yet there were 
no tracks of wheels or of horses. 

Not until Burnam had gone did Joe come 
upon a clue. It was a single wheel mark in 
the damp earth near the creek swamp—the 
track of a wheelbarrow. Now and then he 
saw faint footprints beside the track. Wheel- 
barrows are not much used in that region, but 
this one seemed to have passed on the same 
course several times. The tracks did not appear 
to lead toward that part of the woods from 
which the cups had been taken, but there could 
hardly be any doubt that the thieves had used 
the barrow for transporting the stolen gum. 

Within a few hundred feet Joe lost the trail 
on the smooth pine litter. Scrutinizing every 
spot of damp ground, he searched the woods 
in widening circles. He was lucky enough to 
pick up the trail a few hundred yards away, 
and in half an hour he came upon the wheel- 
barrow itself, cunningly hidden in a dense 
blackberry thicket. 

The wheelbarrow bore telltale marks of gum 
and resin. After some consideration Joe de- 
cided to leave it where it was, and went away. 

On his way home Snowball trod in something 
curiously sticky, and Joe, glancing down, saw 
that it was turpentine gum. Dismounting, he 
found more than two gallons of the stuff stand- 
ing in a pool under a gall-berry clump. The 
gum might have been spilled accidentally, but 
it looked as if some one had poured it there 
intentionally. 

Why should anyone have taken the trouble 
to carry off the gum, only to pour it out again? 
Why had anyone deliberately tried to frighten 
the negroes away from the woods? Joe could 
not guess; but he determined to lie in wait in 
the woods that night and to try to solve the 


‘*T hated to do what I did, Muriel, but I 
saw no other way of saving you from being an 
addle-pated idler. And my plan worked. I’ve 
had steady reports from Miss Day, and when I 
got that four hundred dollars I disgraced. my- 
self before my secretary.’’ 

‘*Uncle Henry, do you mean that all this 
year when I thought I was alone you were 
right there with me?’’ 

‘“*To be sure I was. You never made a 
move that I didn’t know about it right away,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I felt like a brute most of 





mystery. He sent word by Sam to 
the foreman that he should not be 
back that night, and instructed the 
negro to bring his breakfast down 
tohim. Then when the woods grew 
dark he ensconced himself behind 
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the time, too.’? They ran on in silence until 
Mr. Loveland became uneasy and added: 
‘*That four hundred dollars and another hun- 
dred for each month of your struggle are in 
the bank in your name; it’s over a thousand 
now.”’ 

‘*T didn’t suppose there was so much money 
in the world,’’ Muriel said breathlessly. ‘‘O 
Uncle Henry, I’m so happy I’m suffocating! 
Did you ever feel like that? It isn’t the car or 
the gown or college or the money, but know- 
ing that I belong to some one who cares.’’ 


did not at first impress his preoccupied 
mind as anything remarkable. He con- 
tinued to poke at it aimlessly, and 
only by degrees did he realize that it 
was an extremely large lump. 
‘*Gracious! I wonder how much of 
the stuff there is here!’’ he muttered. 
With a stronger stick he probed the 
sandy soil a few feet away. At a depth 





JOE ESPIED THE BLACK HOUSEBOAT THAT HE HAD SEEN FLOATING DOWN 
THE RIVER SEVERAL DAYS BEFORE 


a screen of young pines, near the hidden wheel- 
barrow, laid his little rifle across his knees and 
waited. 

Mosquitoes hummed viciously, and dozens 
of large bats circled overhead. A strange, hot 
smell rose from the swamp, full of the odor of 
flowers, of bay leaves, of heaps of rotting vege- 
tation ; it was so strong that it made Joe’s head 
swim. Fever was in that heavy air. 

After a while the moon rose and flooded the 
woods with light. Whippoorwills began to call ; 
great moths and beetles flitted and hummed; 
and once Joe heard the screech of a wildcat 
far down on the river. The air was so hot and 
damp that the sweat stood out on his face. 

Joe, who had been in the saddle since early 
that morning, found it hard to keep awake. 
As he lay there, with his eye on the thicket 
where the mysterious wheelbarrow lay, he 
again and again found himself dozing. 

About two o’clock he gave up. If the thieves 
were going to steal gum that night, Joe 
thought, they would have been at it already. 
Burying his face in his arms, the boy fell 
sound asleep. 

When he woke, feeling stiff and weary, the 
woods were growing gray with dawn. It was 
a little after four o’clock. Walking toward the 
thicket, he found the wheelbarrow undis- 
turbed. His head and back ached—a fact that 
warned him he should need a strong dose of 
quinine that day. Wandering through the 
woods listlessly in the middle of an open glade, 
he at last sat down to wait for Sam and break- 
fast. 

There was a chill in the morning air, and 
Joe felt cold, hungry and depressed. As he 
pondered the succession of misfortunes that 
had come upon the turpentine camp, of which 
this gum stealing was the latest, he dug aim- 
lessly among the pine needles at his feet. He 
noticed that the bits of rubbish that he was 
picking up, crumbling in his fingers and throw- 
ing away were pieces of resin, and he wondered 
indifferently how they had come there. 

Picking up a sharp stick, he drove it into the 
sandy ground, and noticed that it struck a 
hard substance not a foot under the surface. 
Scraping away the mixture of earth and pine 
litter, he found that a hard cake of resin was 
buried there—how large it was he could not 
tell, but it seemed as solid as a boulder. 

Joe was so accustomed to seeing lumps of 
resin scattered everywhere round the camp 
that his finding the mass of resin in that spot 








of two feet he encountered the same hard 
substance. Two more soundings at different 
points showed the same solid ‘‘bed rock.’’ 

‘*Why, there’s half an acre of it!’’ he ex- 
claimed in stupefaction. 

He had ridden over the spot several times 
without once suspecting the presence of that 
peculiar substratum. He dug down to hard 
bottom in another spot in order to assure him- 
self that the stuff really was resin. In a few 
seconds he had made certain. How it had 
come there, he could not understand, until 
suddenly as he gazed round the open glade an 
old memory came to him. 

Two generations ago his own family had 
had a small turpentine still in those woods. 
As a child Joe had heard it talked of, but it 
had been demolished longer ago than he could 
remember, and he never knew the exact spot 
on which it had stood. 

In those early days only the turpentine spirit 
was considered as of any value. The resin was 
not worth the cost of shipping it out, and in 
nearly all of the country stills it was run from 
the retort into a huge pit and allowed to harden 
there as refuse. 

An old still thus sometimes accumulated an 
enormous quantity of resin, and Joe remem- 
bered having heard within the last few years 
of several of those old pits’ being dug up with 
great profit. One resin reef in Clarke County 
had yielded, if he remembered right, nearly 
eight hundred barrels of good resin, which 
sold for six dollars a barrel. 

All those thoughts rushed through Joe’s 
mind like a sudden flood. He began eagerly to 
search the open clearing for further evidence. 
Under some gall-berry bushes he discovered a 
few crumbling bricks buried in the soil. Serap- 
ing away the sand, he found traces of charred 
wood, an old, rusty iron bar and some pieces 
of fin. There could be no doubt that it was 
the site of the old distillery. 

As the full meaning of his discovery grew 
upon him, Joe almost shouted with delight. 
Here was the means of recovering what he 
was likely to lose in the turpentine camp. 
He marveled that no one had remembered 
the old still before. It had been run for 
many years, and its accumulation of resin 
might easily yield as much as the reef in 
Clarke County. At the moment the price of 
resin was so high that this great bed would 
certainly be worth several thousand dollars. 

With the old iron bar he began to probe the 
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‘*Now change places,’’ he said, seeking to 
escape further expression of her emotion, 
which embarrassed him, ‘‘and J’ll teach you 
to handle this car.’’ 

Muriel turned to him, with laughter stream- 
ing through the soft mist in her eyes. 

‘Before I begin,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s only fair 
to tell you that you will never know how I 
ached to pour Mrs. Hayden’s iced bouillon 
down your correct neck last night. ’? 

She laughed a laugh that had a quaver in it, 
and then she gave her attention to the clutch. 


ters 
Chapter Three 


ground. in every direction to ascertain exactly 
the size of the resin reef. Wherever he struck 
the hard deposit he drove a little stake; thus 
he soon determined that the bed was thirty 
or forty feet long and half as wide. He 
could not ascertain how thick the resin lay, 
but he drilled deep with his iron bar without 
going through it. It must be at least four or 
five feet thick, he thought; the reef would 
eontain at least five or six hundred bar- 
rels. At a low estimate there should be 
three thousand dollars’ worth of resin 
in the ‘‘mine.’’ At any rate, it would 
bring back a large part of what Burnam 
owed him. 

But all at once the question came to 
him, Who was the real owner? Burnam, 
it is true, owned the land, but the resin 
had belonged to Joe’s father. Burnam 
had known nothing of the deposit when 
he bought the tract. Morally, Joe felt 
that there was no doubt of his right to 
reclaim the stuff that his parents had 
inadvertently left behind. The legal side 
of the matter was more dubious, and 
the uncertainty fell like a cold blanket 
on his enthusiasm. At last he rose, care- 
fully covered all traces of his prospect- 
ing, hid the iron bar and kicked pine 
needles over the old bricks. He had not 
yet decided what to do; but until he 
should decide, he would keep the secret 
of the old still to himself. 

About six o’clock Sam came down 
with a cold breakfast for Joe, and with 
the news that dipping was to begin in 
the river tract that day. The mule teams 
were to bring the dip buckets and gum 
barrels down that forenoon. 

No more turpentine cups had been 
molested in the night, and Joe was so 
busy preparing for the dipping, or collect- 
ing the gum, that he gave little thought 
to the gum thief. He had the barrels set 
down at suitable intervals through the 
woods, with several buckets placed ready 
near each barrel. In that afternoon the 
dipping gang came and began the hardest, 
heaviest work of the turpentine harvest. 

The dip buckets weighed thirty pounds 
even when empty, but the dipper moved at a 
trot from tree to tree and deftly scooped out 
the thick gum from the cups. When the bucket 
was full he emptied it into the nearest barrel. 
By night many of the barrels were half full. 

When the dippers were ready to set to work 
the next morning, they found that some one 
had forestalled them. Fifty or sixty cups were 
gone from the trees. The thieves had been at 
work again! 

Joe sent a hurry call to camp for more cups. 
Mr. Burnam had gone for the day, but Wilson, 
the foraman, managed to collect a few dozen 
fresh cups. With them Joe replaced as many 
of the missing eups as he could. Meanwhile 
the collecting of gum went on. 

The resin ‘‘mine’’ weighed heavily on Joe’s 
mind that day. The more he thought of it the 
more certain he felt of his moral right to the 
waste from his grandfather’s old still, but how 
the tangled problem would work out in law 
he could not say. Of one thing he felt sure: 
he would rather let the secret die with him 
than have Burnam reap the reward, especially 
if the camp collapsed. 

As he rode his rounds and watched the dip- 
Ping carefully, he watched for any clue to the 
gum stealers. He decided that he should have 
to put a guard over the barrels in the woods 
that night. It was hard to get any of the 
negroes to agree to stay on guard, but at last 
three of the dippers consented on being prom- 
ised a dollar apiece. 

Joe doubted whether they would keep 
awake, but the next morning they swore that 
not one of them had closed an eye. At any 
rate, no gum had been stolen. 

It had occurred to Joe that possibly the 
gum thieves had come from the other side of 
the river in a boat, and he decided to go down 
to the shore to reconnoitre a little. 

A heavy growth of willow, titi and syca- 
more made a dense belt along most of the 
river. Often he could not see the water until 
he was within twenty feet of it. As he made 
his way along the shore he suddenly came 
to a deep, narrow bayou that ran straight 
inland for fifty feet. It was thinly screened 
with willows, and through them Joe espied 
the black houseboat that he had seen floating 
down the river several days before. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AN INDIAN CALENDAR 
FEBRUARY 


THE-MOON OF LITTLE STRIPE- 
FACE, THE RACCOON ! 
DARK FEBRUARY STORMS, 
YET WHILE HE BLOWS 
THE WILD GEESE HONK THAT 
SPRING IS COMING SOON. 
THE HORNS OF STAGS ARE CAST 
ON MELTING SNOWS. 














FACT AND COMMENT 


EW of us ever get dizzy from doing too 
many good turns. 


If all would cease to gratify their Greeds, 
But few would fail to satisfy their Needs. 
T makes little difference what a man looks 
like, but a great deal what he looks at, and 
what he looks forward to. 


“O say that a speech is ‘‘cut-and-dried’’ is 
no compliment to the speech, but the phrase 
is a lovely one to apply to a cord of wood. 


N some places they are organizing two-bits- 
a-day clubs. The members are those who 
are willing to do their ‘‘bit’’ by investing ‘‘two 
bits’’— twenty-five cents—a day in a thrift 
stamp. 
O not make the mistake of thinking that 
China is taking no part in the war. More 
than one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
Chinese are with the Allies in France and 
Mesopotamia, doing necessary if not military 
work. 


HE Alaska salmon will figure this year as | 


never before in our food supply. The pack 
for 1917 reached a value of forty million dol- 
lars—twice the value of the 1916 pack, and 
more than the value of the yield of the Alaska 
gold fields. ve 
LREADY British veterans of the war are 
organizing a fraternal order modeled on 
our Grand Army of the Republic. They call it 
the Comrades of the Great War, and expect 
that it will spread through the countries of the 
Allies in both hemispheres. 
N France, where the government has taken 
the entire wheat crop. only the poorest 
persons and those doing the hardest work may 
have more than seven ounces of war bread— 
four or five slices—a day. And bread is the 
main article of food with all classes in France. 
IBRARY buildings have gone up or are 
going up at thirty-four great camps and 
cantonments in this country, and mé@re than 
half a million books have been gathered there 
and in the training camps in France. Every 
library has a trained librarian in charge and a 
reading room that accommodates two hundred 
and fifty men. 


N the year before the war began this coun- 
try imported toys to the value of $9,084, 000, 
of which $7,718,000 worth came from Ger- 
many. Last year we made our own toys and 
had $3,000,000 worth to export. There was no 
demand for the cargoes of toys bought in Ger- 
many before the war and held at Rotterdam 
awaiting our orders. And the toy trade is only 
one of the many items in the great total of 
commerce that Germany is not likely to regain. 
ORE than two thousand New York 
grocers attended a meeting recently to 
consider the Roth system, or cash-and-carry 
plan, that is in operation in some cities. The 
plan has three essentials: first, all prices are 
carefully figured, and not based on the usual 
nickel -and-dime idea, and all are plainly 
marked ; second, five cents is charged for every 
delivery; and third, a charge of one cent is 
made on every dollar and every fraction of a 
dollar on credit accounts. 


HE provost marshal’s report on the op- 

eration. of the draft law contains two 
interesting facts. One is that about twenty- 
nine per cent of the young men examined 
were found to be physically disqualified, instead 
of about thirty-two per cent as in our Civil 
War, and the other is that the proportion of 
disqualifications was almost exactly the same in 
urban and in rural communities. The physical 
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deteritration of the race in consequence of 
modern conditions of life, particularly in cities, 
appears to have existed chiefly in the imagina- 
tion of those who have ‘so loudly lamented it. 


So 8 
THE PROGRAMME OF AN IDEALIST 


\ a spoke last week of how closely the 
war aims expressed in the historic 
addresses by the British Premier and 

the American President corresponded. Yet 
although it is true that on every essential 
matter Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Wilson 
agreed, there was a subtle difference between 
the two speeches: in their peace programmes 
the two men did not by any means empha- 
size the same points. 

Mr. Wilson spoke out firmly for a real ‘‘free- 
dom of the sea’’—not the misleading thing that 
the German naval party demands, and that 
means only German supremacy on the sea; he 
urged that commerce be free on the ocean in 
war as well as in peace, subject to no inter- 
ference except from an international force or- 
ganized to maintain international law against 
an offending nation; he pleaded for the over- 
throw of all possible barriers that obstruct a 
free and friendly commerce between nations; 
and he declared that America would not desert 
Russia, however difficult and discouraging the 
situation of Russia might be, but that it would 
assist in every way it could to establish a free 
and independent nation on the ruins of the 
empire. 

On all those points he spoke as an idealist— 
as a visionary, his critics will say. Mr. Lloyd 
George was more practical. He did not promise 
any world-wide freedom of trade or any abdica- 
tion by Britain of its preéminent place upon the 
sea. No doubt he felt that if he made such a 
promise Great Britain would not follow him 
unitedly. He was even ready to give up the 
case of Russia with a sigh of regret. ‘‘It is too 
bad,’*’ he said in effect. “‘We should have been 
glad to help; but our help isn’t wanted, and 
Russia, if it wants to play the game alone, 
must play it alone.’’ 

His attitude, although in every respect 
straightforward and high-minded, is more cau- 
tious than that of the President. He has lived 
for years in the close atmosphere of European 
politics, and for three years in a cloud of pas- 
sion and suffering such as we do not yet com- 
prehend. It is not strange that he did not reach 
the heights on which the President took his 
stand. 

There are many persons even in our country 
who doubt that it is possible at present to 
realize all the ideals that the President pro- 
claimed. They feel that literal freedom of the 
sea and literal freedom of trade between the 
nations are things for another generation to 
achieve, and that Russia must go through a long 
and painful struggle before it can attain the 
freedom and unity we should all rejoice to see it 
attain to-morrow. They question, perhaps, the 
practicability of the League of Nations, which 
is the central fact in that new world which the 
President hopes to see built on the ruins this 
war has caused. But there is no difference of 
opinion concerning the nobility of those ideals, 
or concerning the force and dignity with which 
the President expressed them. There was not 
a single one of the fourteen war aims that the 
President specified that the country does not 
avow with pride. It is appropriate that the 
President should speak like an idealist, for 
the nation fights, not for its own selfish inter- 
est, but for an ideal—for a world in which 
peace and justice and generosity shall have 
the honor that violence and wrong now claim 
for themselves. The future happiness of the 
world will be in exact proportion to the degree 
of success we have in bringing that ideal to 
pass at the peace conference. 
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THE LESSON OF HORSE-CHESTNUTS 


FEW months ago The Companion said 
A that a way had been discovered in Eng- 
land to use horse-chestnuts in place of 
edible cereals in making explosives. The boys 
were asked to gather the nuts and send them 
to designated places. The result was that they 
collected forty-three hundred tons, which, it is 
estimated, will save wheat enough to make 
three and three quarters million two-pound 
loaves of bread. 

The incident is a fine example of what can 
be accomplished by a great number of persons 
each of whom contributes something, if only a 
trifle. The suggestion that nuts should be 
collected was not made until the late fall, 
but the boys in seventy counties of England, 
Scotland and Wales took up the work. And the 
incident also shows how important the help of 








the young can be made in backing up their 
fathers and brothers on the battlefield. In no 
previous war has there been anything like the 
present need that all the energies of the people 
left at home be organized and applied to sup- 
port those on the fighting line. All the nations 
are doing their utmost to utilize completely 
their man power. Some of the countries have 
also drawn heavily on woman power. The 
incident of the horse-chestnuts shows what use 
can be made of boy power out of school hours. 


oe? 


NO AMERICANS NEED APPLY 


MONG the many dark threats that Ger- 
many has hurled at Europe and at the 
United States since the outbreak of the 

war there are two that leave us singularly 
undisturbed. Germany vows that its sons shall 
no longer travel in foreign lands or wed with 
foreign women. If they want a journey, they 
shall take it along the beautiful shores of the 
Rhine or of the Danube. If they want wives, 
they shall seek them among the maidens of 
their own race, who will keep pure the lofty 
and humane principles of the Fatherland. 

The elimination of the German tourist will | 
be endured with equanimity by ether way- 
farers. He is almost always intelligent, dis- 
cerning and enthusiastic; but he has failed to 
endear himself to the traveling public. His 
settled determinasion to get the best ef every- 
thing, his indifference to the comfort of his 
neighbor, his ‘ineradicable distaste for fresh 
air and open windows, his table manners, 
which are seldom in accord with the standards 
of other countries, his loud voice and imperious 
mahner are alike wearisome and vexatious. 
‘*There is a power of universal mastery about 
the touring Teuton which affronts our feebler 
souls. ’? 

In the matter of wives, it is the American 
girl who has incurred the displeasure of Ger- 
many. She will in future be excluded from the 
German matrimonial markets, just as English 
governesses will be excluded from the school-- 
rooms and French fashions from the .shops. 
The Cologne Volkszeitung, reiterating the 
stern resolve, affirms that Englishmen have 
become degenerate through the influence of 
their American wives, ‘‘good enough women, 
doubtless, but bringing to their British homes 
the vices of the United States—ostentation, 
luxury and an unbridled love of pleasure. We 
should be thankful if Mr. Wilson’s enmity has 
saved the German youth from a similar fate. ’’ 

There are those who say that the extraordi- 
nary adaptability of American women fits them 
smoothly into any surroundings. They are 
socially sympathetic, and they have the power 
to adjust themselves to new and strange con- 
ditions. It is a vulgar error to suppose that all 
foreigners marry Americans for money and 
that all Americans marry foreigners for rank. 
Love is a free lance. He has never accepted 
citizenship or taken out naturalization papers 
in any country. It is not his business to marry 
like with like, and it is not his habit to listen 
to reason. 

If Germany is going to escape entangling 
allianees, it will have to stop bullying nations 
and begin to bully nature. It is a big order; 
but should it succeed, we must bear our loss 
with serenity. American women may be less 
docile than German women, less capable than 
French women, less single-hearted than Eng- 
lish women; but they have qualities of their 
own that for some hundreds of years have 
won for them affection and respect. They are 
not being offered as brides to any strangers. 
They are not waiting in line to wed with Ger- 
mans. Their own countrymen are ready and 
eager to make them as good husbands as the 
wide world has to give. 


© °@ 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF THE 
RAILWAYS 


HEN President Wilson proclaimed on 

December 26 that two days afterwards 

the United States government would 
take control of the steam railways in the 
United States, three questions immediately 
rose in the public mind: First, exactly what 
was meant by government control? Second, 
why put the government in charge, instead of 
a committee of the private managers? Third, 
what would be the result of the new system 
of control? Would it be only temporary, or 
would it be permanent? Would it lead to gov- 
ernment ownership? 

The first question is easily answered. In 1916 
Congress so amended the army bill as to per- 
mit the President ‘‘in time of war’’ to ‘‘as- 
sume control of any system or systems of 





transportation’’ for the use of the government. 


We were not then at war; but Congress meant 
that, whenever we should be, the government 
ought at least to have the power to control 
transportation for war purposes. That did not 
mean that it wished to change the operating 
staffs. Even in our Civil War, both in the North 
and in the South, the same men conducted the 
railways as before. When the British govern- 
ment took control of the British railways in 
1914 there was no change in personnel. In every 
case the only difference was that an official or 
a committee, appointed by the government, 
gave orders that superseded all others. 

To answer the second question—why the 
government had to take control—the condition 
of railway traffic and railway finances in De- 
cember has to be considered. Railway tracks, 
cars and locomotives are adapted to the re- 
quirements of a normally active business. Now, 
business is always largest in the fall, when 
grain from the Western harvest country has 
to be moved to home markets or to Eastern 
export points, and when the purchases of the 
West with its harvest money simultaneously 
increase the movement of general merchandise 
from East to West. 

When the harvests are unusually large, or 
the foreign demand for our grain is exception- 
ally great, there is almost always a freight 
block in the fall—which means that, since 
all the freight pressing for transportation can- 
not be moved at once, much of it must wait 
until cars have been carried East and back 
again. Last fall, not only were our harvests 
taken as a whole very abundant, and not only 
were European requirements of our foodstuffs 
unprecedentedly large, but munitions of war, 
manufactured in Pittsburgh or in the West, 
were in similar immediate demand at export 
points. Moreover, the roads were_suddenly 
ealled on to carry huge supplies of steel, iron 
and other materials to the mills and shipyards 
that were turning out war material for our 
own government. That particular demand did 
not exist a year ago. 

The war required that there should be no 
delay in moving freight of any one of those 
three classes. But the question at once came 
up, Which kind of merchandise should be : 
moved first? Contradictory priority orders and 
contradictory policies threw the whole move- 
ment into confusion. That confusion was made 
worse because the supply of ships ready to load 
for export was not large enough to take all 
the freight delivered by the railways. Cars 
arriving at Eastern terminals had to stand for 
many days unloaded, when they ought to have 
been instantly sent back West. By December 
the block had grown so complete that not 
only was the export of food to Europe checked, 
but extreme scarcity of fuel was reported 
throughout the country. The shortage of coal 
in the trying first weeks of 1918 was a direct 
result of the crowding of the lines with other 
business than coal cars from the mines. 

To meet the conditions, passenger-train serv- 
ice had to be reduced, so as to release locomo- 
tives for the freight trains, and the traffic had 
also to be arbitrarily distributed. It might be 
best, for example, that one railway carry only 
specified kinds of freight; or that certain rail- 
ways be designated to haul no passenger trains 
at all; or conceivably that one or more roads 
be required to carry only East-bound freight 
—using all their tracks and cars for such urgent 
shipments, and letting the empty cars return 
West over other roads; or finally that a road 
well provided with cars, locomotives and 
freight terminals be ordered to give up part of 
its equipment to competing roads. 

But to adopt such measures was to remove 
competition. It virtually meant combining the 
roads, and to combine them was forbidden 
both by state and by Federal laws. Now, 
government control under war powers would 
supersede all such laws; private management 
even by a war board could not so set them 
aside. Besides, there was the serious problem 
how one road should be compensated for loss 
of earnings if it gave up its possible business 
to competitors. Last of all came the question 
how the railways should raise money to meet 
their maturing loans and to keep their plant 
in order, when the war loans of the govern- 
ment were absorbing almost all the money of 
the investment market. 

That explains why the President took over 
the roads on December 28; why he appointed 
the Secretary of the Treasury as Director- 
General of Railways; why he proposed both 
that the government should guarantee to 
every railway its average net earnings of the 
three years before the war, and that it should 
lend the necessary money to the railways and 
take their new securities in exchange. 

As to what will be the longer outcome of 
this state control, opinions differ. There are 
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many experienced railway men who believe 
that, with the government financially inter- 
ested in the railway business, it will not relin- 
quish control even when peace returns; but 
that by no means follows. It did not follow 
state control during our Civil- War. The in- 
stinct of our people is still for reasonable com- 
petition instead of monopoly and combination, 
and competition is possible only under pri- 
vate management. Not least of all, experience 
teaches that war expedients, to which a people 
‘willingly submits for the time being, are in 
the great majority of cases gladly abandoned 
on the return of peace. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the bill 
authorizing the Shipping Board to spend 
fifty million dollars for providing housing for 
workmen at the shipyards engaged on govern- 
ment work.——There was a spirited debate in 
the Senate on Dr. Garfield’s fuel order, and by 
a vote of 50 to 19 the Senate asked that the 
execution of the order be suspended pending 
an investigation into its necessity ; but the Fuel 
Administration insisted on the immediate pro- 
mulgation of the order. Another field day 
occurred on January 21, when Senators engaged 
in heated debate concerning the conduct of the 
war by the Administration, and the patriotism 
or lack of patriotism of those who criticized it. 
es 
ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—The fuel 
order issued on January 16 went into 
effect two days later, and the enforced cessa- 
tion of manufacturing and passenger transpor- 
tation was said by the officials at Washington 
to have been of great service in saving fuel, 
clearing railway terminals and tracks, and coal- 
ing ships loaded with supplies for the other 
side. On January 23 the Director-General of 
Railways ordered a temporary embargo on all 
freight except fuel, food and munitions on the 
eastern lines of the Pennsylvania and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad and on the Reading 
system.——The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, of which Mr. Chamberlain is chair- 
man, introduced a bill creating a special war 
cabinet of three members ‘‘of demonstrated 
ability’’ to formulate war policies and direct the 
activities of all departments that are engaged 
in the conduct of the war. President Wilson 
is firmly opposed to the bill, and made it clear 
that he should use all his influence to defeat 
it and keep the management of affairs in the 
hands of his present Cabinet advisers. He took 
occasion also to make a publie statement con- 
tradicting Senator Chamberlain, who had said 
in a speech at New York that our military 
establishment had broken down, owing to in- 
efficiency in every department. 
S 
INLAND.—The Finnish Diet having au- 
thorized the government to raise and arm 
a force to preserve order against the violence 
of the Red Guard organized by Finnish radi- 
cals in sympathy with the Bolsheviki, the 
Socialist party called on the proletariat to take 
arms and overthrow the Diet. 
eS . 
RELAND.—The proceedings of the Irish 
Convention drew to an end, and it was 
feared that it would report only a partial suc- 
cess. The resignation of Sir Edward Carson, 
the Ulster leader, from the British war cabinet, 
which occurred on January 21, was taken to 
mean that he intended to bend his energies 
to helping along a settlement in Ireland. 
Ss 
USSIA.—The Constituent Assembly met 
on January. 18 and chose Mr. Tchernoff, 
a minister in the Kerenski cabinet, as its 
chairman. A test vote showed that the Con- 
stitutionalist and Social Revolutionary parties 
outnumbered the Bolshevik partisans by 237 to 
146. The Bolshevik delegates at once withdrew 
from the hall, declaring 
that the Assembly was 
bourgeois in character 
and unfaithful to the rev- 
olution of soldiers and 
workmen. The next day 
Premier Lenine dissolved 
the Assembly and sent a 
guard of sailors to clear 
the Tauride Palace, where 
the meetings were being 
held. Itwas announced that 
the Lenine government 
would not recognize the Assembly, but that a 
Congress of Soviets, as the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Councils are called, would be substituted 
for it as the legislative body. It is probable 
that the dissolution of the Assembly will seri- 
ously embitter the situation, for it is a high- 
handed repudiation of the popular will ; and the 
fact that the Railway Men’s Congress, on the 
very day that the Assembly met, passed a vote 
calling on the Peoples’ Commissaries to assist in 
forming a government responsible to the As- 
sembly, shows that not even the workingmen are 
united behind thetyranny of Lenine. —Armed 
men forced their way into the marine hospital 
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at Petrograd and killed Mr. Shingaroff and 
Prof. Kokoshkine, former members of the 
Kerenski cabinet, who were sick in the hospital. 
——tThe relations between Roumania and the 
Bolshevik government were strained, owing to 
the refusal of the Roumanians to allow free 
Bolshevik propaganda among their troops. It 
was reported that Lenine had ordered the arrest 
of King Ferdinand of Roumania. ——In spite of 
the reported understanding between Petrograd 
and the Ukraine, there were frequent collisions 
reported along the border, and a Bolshevik 
Rada is maintained at Kharkov in opposition 
to the Ukrainian Rada at Kiev. 


Ss 


ABOR CONFERENCE. —The British labor 

conference met at Nottingham on January 

23. It was attended by delegates from France, 

Belgium and Russia. By a large majority the 

conference indorsed the war aims recently 

proclaimed by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George. ° 


HE MALVY TRIAL.—On January 21 

the Senate of France met as a high court 
to try M. Malvy, former minister of the inte- 
rior, on a charge of treasonable communication 
with the enemy. M. Malvy is a friend and 
former lieutenant of M. Caillaux. 


»~THE GREAT WAR 


(From January 17 to January 23) 


The internal dissensions in Austria and Ger- 
many, growing out of the failure of the Brest- 
Litovsk conference to come to satisfactory peace 
terms, occupied the chief place in the news- 
papers this week. As early as January 19 it 
was known that serious disturbances were 
going on in Austria, for on that day all the 
frontiers were closed and a strict censorship of 
news was enforeed. It became known through 
Switzerland, however, that the troubles began 
with riots in many cities, caused by the reduc- 
tion in the bread ration, that they quickly grew 
into widespread strikes, particularly in the 
munitions industries, and that they had a dis- 
tinetly anti-German character, owing to the 
feeling that the exorbitant demands of the 
German military party had made it impossible 
to come to terms with the Russian peace dele- 
gates. At one time it was said that more than 
a million workers were out on strike and that 
public meetings everywhere were demanding 
an immediate peace with Russia on the basis 
of no annexations of territory by any power. 
Later it was learned that the general strike 
had been abandoned in response to the promise 
of the government that peace negotiations 
would be hurried forward. 

Meanwhile the Pan-German, or militarist, 
party appeared to have strengthened its grip 
on the German government. The resignation 
of Herr von Valentini as chief of the Kaiser’s 
Civil Cabinet and the appointment of Herr 
von Berg in his place was regarded as a dis- 
tinet victory for that party. The Fatherland 
party, as it calls itself, held a number of public 
meetings to demand a ‘‘strong’’ peace, with 
whatever changes in frontier were necessary to 
German victory; and the conservative news- 
papers became outspoken in the same cause. 
Public meetings of Socialists or peace advo- 
cates were strictly forbidden. 

Actual negotiations at Brest-Litovsk appear 
to have been at a deadlock. The Germans 
openly declared that they would not agree to 
withdraw their troops from Courland or Poland 
before the people of those provinces were per- 
mitted to vote on their political future, and 
Mr. Trotzky on his side insisted that there 
must be a clear promise to evacuate before a 
satisfactory peace could be concluded. 

Berlin declared that the foundations of an 
agreement between the Germans and the 
Ukrainians had been laid. 

There was less activity in the field than 
during the previous week. There were only in- 
significant engagements along the snow-bound 
western front; another advance of the British 
in Palestine was reported. Their line is now 
twelve miles north of Jerusalem. 

The Turkish cruisers which were formerly 
the Breslau and Goeben of the German navy 
raided the British naval base at the island of 
Imbros. In returning, the Breslau was sunk by 
striking a mine and the Goeben was driven 
ashore in the Dardanelles by the British naval 
airplanes. The British lost two monitors. 

The submarines sunk eight British and two 
Italian ships. The American sailing vessel 
Monitor was torpedoed near the Canaries, but 
her crew was saved. 

‘Geneva reported news of another mutiny 
among the German submarine crews at Kiel, 
and heard that thirty-eight officers were killed 
before the mutiny was suppressed. There were 
reports from Amsterdam of clashes between 
Austrian and German soldiers on the eastern 
front. 

The man-power bill, which provides for a 
further increase of the military forces by about 
450,000 men, passed the British House of 
Commons on January 24. The House voted 
not to extend conscription to Ireland. 

Baron Rhondda, the British Food Controller, 
declared that there was no prospect of a serious 
food shortage, but that greater economy in the 
use of food was necessary. 
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Buy from your grocer two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell. Then send us the coupon below. 

Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only—and 
we will send you three individual dessert 
molds, all one style or assorted. 


Or enclose 20c and we will send six of 





Style 5 


To Every Woman 


= Jiffyjeu 


A New-Type Dainty 


Dessert Mold Offers 





Pure Aluminum — Assorted Shapes 
Value 60c Per Set of Six 


We make these offers, 
good for two weeks only. 


these molds—enough to serve a full pack- 
age of Jiffy-Jell. 


Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
and we will send a pint mold in pure alu- 
minum—value 50c. Either heart or fluted 
shape, as you prefer. 


~~ 


Glass 
Vials 








We make this offer to 
urge a trial of Jiffy- Jell 
desserts and salads. 


They have brought a 
new delight to a million 
homes. Now we want you 
to know and enjoy them. 


In Jiffy-Jell all fruit 
flavors are made from 
the fruit itself. They 








True Fruit Flavors 
Sealed in Glass. 


A Bottle in each 


In Mint Jiffy-Jell you 
have a zestful garnish 
jell. In Lime Jiffy-Jell 
you have a tart, green 
salad jell, flavored from 
lime fruit. And all ata 
trifling cost. Nothing else 
so fruity and delicious 
costs so little as Jiffy-Jell. 


The dessert flavors in- 
clude all the choicest 
fruits. Two of the finest 








taste like fresh-fruit creations. 


Jiffy-Jell is com- 
plete in itself. No 
need to add sugar 
or color or fruit. 
Simply add boiling 
water, then the 
bottle of flavor, 
and you have a 
rich, fruity dessert. 





come in liquid form—in wax —and newest—are Lo- 
vials—a bottle in each ganberry and Pineapple. 
package. So Jiffy-Jell dainties Accept This Offer 


Jiffy-Jell will surprise you. It is something 
you need and we want 
you to know it. 

See how it differs 
from the old-style jells. 

We make these of- 
fers if you will buy 
two packages to try. 
Get them from your 
grocer now. Then send 
us this coupon and 
specify which molds 
you want. 








Ten Flavors in Glass Vials 


Each Package Contains the Liquid 


Two Packages for 25c—All Grocers 


Fruit Flavor in a Separate Vial 
Strawberry Cherry Loganberry 
Pineapple Lemon Raspberry 
Orange Coffee Lime—Mint 











Mail be This Coupon 


I have today received two packages of Jiffy-Jell as 
pictured here from 


When you buy Jiffy-Jell 
from your grocer 








Write plainly and 
give full address. 


Your Name 


Now I mail this coupon with 
[[] 10c for Pint Mold, heart or fluted, or 
[[] 10c for 3 Individual Molds, or 


[[] 20c for 6 Individual Molds 
(Check which) 


(Name of Grocer) 





Address 








Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture, for nothing else has true- 
ee flavors in vials. Mail coupon to 


i Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wis. 
i EE a 
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THE PRIVATE 
By Gertrude Mercia Wheelock 


— 

_ eyes of blue and cheeks of tan, 

Oh, tell me, boy, are you child or man? 
Look, I am brave as I watch you go— 
The smile is ready—the tears are slow, 
And ny heart, ah, yes! you can hear it beat— 
The throbs keep time to your marching feet. 
Out there they want you,—the brave, strong 

men,— 
They call you; say, are you one of them? 
You, so slender and lithe and gay, 
And we played together—yesterday ? 
And now they call you—the fighting clan— 
Oh, tell me, boy, are you child or man? 


Tell me, boy, was it years ago 

We quarreled and kissed, and you teased me 
so? 

You dreamed of a day that would bring you 
fame, 

And now you wake to a soldier’s name. 

Only a boy, and they want you there 

Facing the terror and death and glare 

Of the blazing guns and the poisoned air; 

And you go with never a shadow of care, 

Flinging the strength of a pure young soul 

Into the hope of a treasured goal, 

A single unit in one huge plan— 

Oh; tell me, boy, are you child or man? 


In the seething mass of a million souls 

As the swift, sure tide of the battle rolls— 
O God, protect, make strong the good, 

For a man stands where a boy has stood! 
Bless him with strength of mind and will— 
A heart of steel and a soul to thrill 

With a love for all that the winning means 
To mould men’s lives and gild their dreams. 
Caught in the scourge of blood and fire 
That yields to the world its sacred pyre, 
Under the stress of its lurid ban, 

Say, boy, my boy, will you be a man? 


ee 


THE LOGIC OF THE COMMON LOT 


N The First Hundred Thousand, Ian Hay 
portrays in a few graphic touches 
the new recruit’s impatience with the 
seemingly needless minutiz of military 
discipline. “Still, one can get used to 
anything,” the authorcomments sagely. 

“Our lot is mitigated, too, by the knowledge that 

we are all in the same boat.” 

That is the logic of the common lot, and prob- 
ably few of us realize how influential and convine- 
ing it is in all our lives. However solitary and 
apart our life may be in point of outward circum- 
stance, in a very real sense we meet our hard ex- 
periences and pass through our trying ordeals in 
squads and companies. Millions of mothers the 
world over have given up beloved sons to the 
perils of battle during the last three years, buoyed 
up by the sacrifice and the heroism of millions of 
other mothers who have done the same. The stout- 
est-hearted young man in the ranks could scarcely 
face with calmness the unspeakable chances of a 
soldier’s life but for the conviction that millions of 
others “are in the same boat.” 

Unfortunately, we appeal to the logic of the 
common lot quite as often to excuse mediocrity as 
to counsel resignation. We measure our lives by 
the standard of the lives about us, and easily per- 
suade ourselves that the comparison is creditable 
to us. We have our faults and weaknesses, to be 
sure, but they are common ones; and if our achieve- 
ments are small, so are the achievements of scores 
of others whom we know. The Christian who takes 
his discipleship with Christ lightly is seldom in the 
hopeless minority in any church. 

Notwithstanding that, the logic of the common 
lot holds a spur to wholesome ambitions, if we 
but broaden our vision to take in the whole of it. 
“Lives of great men’ not only “remind” us, but 
convince us, that “we can make our lives sublime” ; 
and they bear us daily company, too, lightening 
our hard toil with the breath of their heroism and 
tireless patience and unswerving singleness of 
purpose. 

So far as the conditions of His human life went 
Jesus was the average man, with scarcely the aver- 
age man’s opportunities. He was born of humble 
parents into a life of poverty and hard work, and He 
owed nothing to what influential friends could do 
for Him. Above all others who ever lived, Jesus 
demonstrated the immense possibilities of a fully 
expanded, symmetrically developed, spiritually 
guided human character. His gospel flings out its 
heartening challenge to every aspiring soul to join 
hands with Him in lifting the level of the common 
lot. - 
eo 


GIVING UP 


T the sight of the limp, drooping figure 
coming up the path, Jocelyn sprang to 
her feet with an exclamation of irrita- 
tion. The day had been hard enough. 
Thework at the settlement had reached 
a climax, and she was just about ready 

to give up. But there was one thing certainly that 
she was not called upon to endure, and that was a 
call from Amanda Draper. Aunt Lydia could take 
care of her. Aunt Lydia was a saint, and saints 
are used to unpleasant people. Jocelyn’s only 
haven of refuge was the kitchen; but the kitchen 
was a sunny, friendly place; and besides, what 
difference did it make-where she was so long as it 
was not in the room with Amanda Draper! 

Jocelyn ran to the kitchen, dropped into the 
wooden rocking-chair by the west window and 
became absorbed in her own dismal thoughts. It 
was useless. If she had a different board—or a 
different assistant—but with both to work against 
it was hopeless. And she had started with such 
enthusiasm; so brimming over with eager plans! 
And then, through the partly open door, Miss 
Draper’s mournful voice caught her attention. 

“Yes’m, I’m just ready to give up; that 1 am. 
Things are against me. They’ve been against me 
all my life. Some folks is that way—never having a 
fair chance, while other folks has everything. I 
ain’t never had a chance. And I said to myself as 
I come across the field, ‘I’ve come to the end. I’m 
jest going to give up.’” 

Aunt Lydia’s voice, warm and sympathetic but 
with a crisp lift in it at the same time, followed 
Miss Draper’s. 

“Yes, I know. I suppose we all feel so at times; 
= the question is, What are you going to give 
up?’ 

“What be I goin’ to give up?’ Miss Draper re- 
peated in evident perplexity. 

“Yes; what can you? You don’t mean you're 


























going to give up your life, or work? Those things 
have to go on. It must be hope or courage or pa- 
tience —and those are too valuable things to let 
go. Don’t you think so? Especially just when we 
need them the most. I always say to myself when 
I come to a place like that, ‘Now, Lydia Stainer, 
one thing’s certain. “Things” can take away your 
comfort and you may not be able to help yourself, 
but nothing in the world can take away your cour- 
age or your faith in people or your hope, unless 
you let them go, and I guess you never needed to 
hold on to them tighter than right now.’ ” 

“You certainly do say the queerest things, Lydia 
Stainer,’? Miss Draper said helplessly. 

Out in the kitchen Lydia Stainer’s niece sat 
thinking. Courage, hope, patience, she was say- 
ing to herself, were three gifts that she had no 
right or desire to fling away. 
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BRAVE BOYS 


‘+7 HAVE come to believe that my function is 
I to create a normal home atmosphere amidst 
abnormal conditions,” writes Mrs. Helen 
Davenport Gibbons in the little volume of letters 
and reminiscences, full alike of humor and thrills, 
that she entitles The Red Rugs of Tarsus. With 
her American adaptability, her college training, 
her buoyant spirit, fine courage and womanly in- 
stincts, it is a function that she has admirably 
fulfilled, under the enveloping shadow of war and 
even the darker one of massacre. She was in 
Tarsus, near Adana, in 1909, the year of the terrible 
Adana massacres. Her husband held a position 
there in the mission school for boys; but he was 
temporarily absent when the crisis came, and could 
not get back until the worst was over; and she 
was expecting her first baby. When the train that 
should have brought him failed to appear, she 
wrote with tender pride to her mother: 

“Just before dark the boys of the subfreshman 
class who were spending the Easter vacation at 
the college came and told me they wanted to be 
my bodyguard. They are to sleep to-night on my 
baleony—the balcony on the inside of the building 
just outside my room. Their beds, mattresses and 
blankets have been given to refugee women for 
the little children. It is April, but still cold at 
night. I have taken from the walls and floors all 
our Turkish rugs—every single one of our treas- 
ures—and spread them on the boards for the boys 
to sleep on, or under. . . . These blessed boys of 
mine are splendid. They are thoughtful, devoted, 
courageous, and most delicate in their attention. 
I could not be in better hands. My Armenian boys 
and my Greek, Socrates, are every bit as fine, 
every bit as thoroughbred, as Anglo-Saxon boys 
of the best blood and training.” 

A few days later, when the school was crowded 
with refugees, when the neighboring houses were 
being burned and looted and the inmates slain, 
when at any moment the wave of massacre might 
envelop them all, Socrates was offered a chance 
of escape with friends, who had obtained a dead 
Greek’s passport for him. He refused it, saying to 
Mrs. Gibbons, “You are alone. If you have to 
run away, you have no one to go with you. Prof. 
Gibbons—no one knows where he is. I will stay 
with you.” 

But the most daring hero of the occasion was a 
red-haired lad named Harutun. Another boy had 
sought wildly and vainly to bring his mother and 
little sister to the comparative safety of the college 
yard. Harutun volunteered to try, declaring that 
his red hair would protect him. Armenians so 
rarely have red hair that he would not be recog- 
nized for one. 

He ventured forth, peached the house where the 
two were, took the old mother on his back and 
brought her in, then returned for the little girl, 
whom he had hidden behind a pile of fagots. But 
by the time he had her out and on his back, the 
bashi-bazouks were in pursuit. He went to the 
roof, and from that to the next, and the next, leap- 
ing amazing gaps and breaks under the spur of 
desperation. At last, with the child still clinging 
round his neck, he reached a roof near which a 
foreign construction company had set up a pole as 
part of an unfinished electric-lighting system. He 
slid down it and dashed to safety. 

The rough pole had torn his hands cruelly, and 
he came to Mrs. Gibbons to have them dressed. 
After the horrors he had seen it is not surprising 
that his mind ran eagerly on destroying the mur- 
derers. It was not that the lad who had just dared 
everything upon an errand of mercy was blood- 
thirsty er cruel: it was the passion of his revolt 
against cruelty that made him fierce. She could 
not find it in her heart to blame him. While his 
jprands were still trembling from the pain and ex- 
citement, he said: 

“Meeses Gibbons, I am not afraid to die. Dying 
is as natural as borning. But before I die I want 
to kill a Turk—just one Turk!” 

“Tf his hands had not been so wrapped up in 
bandages,” says the author, “I could have shaken 
his right one!” 
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LINCOLN AND ENGLAND 


N these days of Anglo-American cordiality and 
community of effort many persons have re- 
membered the hope that Abraham Lincoln 

cherished for English sympathy during the Civil 
War. We get an interesting glimpse of him in one 
of the letters—quoted in the Contemporary Review 
—written by a young English girl who visited 
Washington while the war was at its height. 

We went—she wrote to her family—to the levee 
yesterday. It was at one o’clock, an hour for bon- 
nets and morning dress. We passed through the 
great hall and to the anteroom filled with elegantly 
dressed people. The air was pleasant with the 
scent of flowers. People stood in groups, talking. 
In the Blue Room beyond, the President stood 
receiving the stream that flowed toward him, and 
thence passed into the great East Room, and so 
out of the White House. 

While the others were busy talking to a number 
of their friends I watched the President. He shook 
hands and bowed, only occasionally speaking to 
some one he knew or chose to distinguish by his 
notice. Sometimes he answered a remark made 
to him, but it was generally, “Good morning, Mrs. 
Jones!” “Mr. Smith, how do you do?” (You see 
how carefully I write this that you may note the 
pleasing difference of your daughter’s reception!) 

“*Miss ——, of England.” 

“Ah!” said the President, and he stooped his 
great height to look into my face. 

He looked so kind that I forgot to be frightened. 
I blurted out: 

“Mr. Lincoln, may I tell you how earnestly my 
people at home are with you, in heart and soul, 
especially since the first of January?” 

“TI am very glad to hear it, very glad, though I 
may not know them personally. That is one of the 





evils of being so far apart. We have a good deal 
of salt water between us. When you feel kindly 
toward us we cannot, unfortunately, be always 
aware of it. But it works both ways. When you, in 
England, are cross with us, we don’t feel it quite 
so badly.” 

We stood not far from the President for some 
time, and I watched him with all my eyes. He was 
dressed in a black long coat that seemed to hang 
on him. He wore his collar turned down, showing 
his throat—the reverse of the Gladstone habit. He 
held one of his black gloves in his hand and beat 
it slowly against the other while he was speaking. 
He did not look grand or aristocratic, or even like 
a very cultured man, but you knew he was great. 
One felt that he said what he meant to say, neither 
more nor less. He used very good words, and he 
half smiled now and then, like a person who hears 
that what he is saying is good, and a little enjoys 
it. But when he was silent his face instantly as- 
sumed an anxious, careworn expression. But he 
did not look perplexed. I felt he was the man who 
had written the Inaugural, and that he was the 
only one who could have done it. 
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A WASTE OF MONEY 





To think that I once paid ’arf a crown at ’Endon to see 
only two of ’em! Bust it! 
—Starr Wood in the Tatler. 


MR. PEASLEE ON SIN AND 
PUNISHMENT 


ALPABLY bloated with important news, 

Mr. Lysander Hyne hailed Caleb Peaslee 

from the roadside, and Caleb obediently drew 
his fat roan horse to a halt. Mr. Hyne peered 
upward into his neighbor’s face anxiously. 

“Heard any news ’bout Trafton’s folks this 
mornin’, Kellup?”? he demanded. 

Caleb shook his head thoughtfully. ‘‘No, I guess 

not; anyway, I don’t remember any,” he replied. 
“What ’bout ’em, anyway? I’m askin’ you because 
I want you to get it out of your system ’fore you 
bust,” he explained. 
+ Mr. Hyne pursed his lips solemnly. “It’s that 
niece of Trafton’s,” he began. ‘‘You know the one 
I mean, don’t you? He worked her like a slave till 
his own children got big ’nough to help round the 
house, and then sent her off to the city.” 

Mr. Peaslee remembered the niece well, and 
said so, and Mr. Hyne began afresh: 

“Well, she’s back again, and the way it’s hap- 
pened I can’t help lookin’ on it as a kind of jedg- 
ment on Trafton for turnin’ her off the way he did, 
when his place was the only home she had, and 
after they’d worked her so hard.” 

He paused to take a fresh breath. 

“He sent her to the city to do housework, and 
she, bein’ green, didn’t know the fust thing ’bout 
takin’ care of her health, so she come home here 
again when she begun to feel sick, and —” he 
paused to let it gather force, “she’s measled Traf- 
ton’s whole family, I guess. And I don’t care if 
she has,” he concluded defiantly. 

Mr. Peaslee, sitting in the wagon, pondered the 
matter for a long minute. “Ain’t it funny?’ he re- 
marked at last. “You take a well-meanin’ human 
bein’ and a faithful dog and there’s things about 
’em both that’s a good deal alike—wantin’ to get 
home when there’s anything the matter with ’em, 
even if they know they ain’t wanted, for instance.” 

“I d’know’s I ketch jest what you’re aimin’ at, 
Kellup,” said Mr. Hyne. 

“T was thinkin’ bout Aaron Sneed’s dog,” ex- 
plained Mr. Peaslee. “Sneed had a dog that acted 
a good deal like Trafton’s niece has, one time, 
and what you’ve been tellin’ me put me in mind 
of it—that’s all. 

“This Sneed was a mean, cruel kind of man— 
mean to’rds things that couldn’t or wouldn’t resent 
it—like cattle and children, and that dog of his. 
The children got so they sort of steered round 
him and wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with him, but 
the dog, not havin’ anyone else, stuck by him, no 
matter how much Sneed hurt him. 

“Sneed used to pinch his ears to make him howl,” 
Caleb went on, “and then when the dog couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and gave voice to it, Sneed 
kicked him, usually. And then, after he’d kicked 
him ten foot or so away, the dog’d crawl back 
and Sneed would pinch his ears again. That was 
Sneed’s disp’sition—meaner’n pusley. . 

“Well, one day I was down next the brook, cut- 
tin’ some of that swale grass for beddin’, when I 
mowed into one of them ground-wasp’s nests. I 
didn’t stir’em up much, and they didn’t sting me 
none to speak of. One or two batted me, but I kep’ 
still and in a minute they settled back again and I 
kep’ on mowin’, only I didn’t mow the bunch of 
grass right handy to that nest, you know. 

“*Bout the time they’d got settled back good, 
Aaron Sneed come along, with his dog follerin’ 
him, and he stopped to talk with me a spell. Bimeby 
he noticed the clump of grass I’d mowed round 
and left, and he wanted to know what I left that 
standin’ for, and I told him on ’count of there 
bein’ a wasp’s nest there. He kind of studied -it 
over a minute, and then I saw the mean look come 
over him. 

“Guess I'll have a little fun with my dog,’ he 
Says, and I begun to wonder how. 

“The dog would chase a stick if Sneed throwed 








it anywhere, so Sneed hunted round and found a 
club mebbe a foot and a half long and as big round 
as my wrist—one that the dog couldn’t ketch up in 
his mouth the fust thing, but would have to work 
to get holt of. Before I realized what he was up to, 
he’d throwed that stick right into the middle of 
them wasps and sicked the dog after it. 

“The dog hadn’t any more’n got into the bunch 
of grass out of sight when there was a roar and a 
hum, and a cloud of them wasps as big as a hoss 
blanket riz up in the air, and when they lit they lit 
on the dog; all that could find room did, anyway. 
Some of ’em stung him, I guess, in spite of his 
shaggy hair; and dog-like, he wanted to get home 
and be comforted—home, in this case, bein’ Sneed. 
So he put for Sneed as hard as he could pelter. 

“When Sneed saw the dog start for him, with 
them wasps clusterin’ all over him, he started to 
run, too; but he hadn’t made more’n two jumps 
when the dog overtook him and brushed against his 
legs, takin’ off ’bout all the wasps on one side, and 
then Sneed whirled and kicked the dog. When he 
done that I guess he jarred off the rest of ’em, or 
else they settled on Sneed as the guilty one, for 
they left the dog in a body and made for Aaron, and 
the dog lit out somewhere and didn’t come back. 

“Well,” Caleb went on, “before he could get his 
coat off and over his head, they stung him ’bout to 
death, and the only way he saved himself was to 
get into the brook and stay there till they settled 
down. He was in bed two weeks, and his face and 
head swelled up as big as a peck measure. 

“So you see, Hyne,’” Mr. Peaslee concluded, 
“whether it’s nieces or dogs or wasps or measles, 
things don’t always work out jest as they might. I 
don’t feel sorry for Sneed, and I can’t find any 
gre’t sympathy for Trafton’s folks.” 

“Served ’em both right!” grunted Mr. Hyne. 
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A NEW USE FOR HEDGEHOGS’ 
QUILLS 


OME years ago the mole suddenly sprang into 
importance because its skin became fashion- 
able for ladies’ coats. Now, says a contributor 

to Chambers’s Journal, it is the turn of another 
lowly animal, the common hedgehog, to come into 
prominence. Some one has discovered that hedge- 
hogs’ quills make excellent needles for phono- 
graphs—in fact, that they bring out the sound more 
effectively than metal needles. The walls of a 
hedgehog quill are of a hard, horny substance, and 
the partly hollow interior contains a sort of pith. 

The hedgehog goes on the prow! at night, and 
runs about with more agility than you would im- 
agine its short legs and dumpy body to be capable 
of. It has a stomach of strong digestive power— 
the bark of trees, earthworms, slugs, snails, frogs, 
dead birds and eggs, including the shell, are all 
grist to the hedgehog’s mill. 

The female hedgehog makes a snug rainproof 
nest of moss and leaves and brings forth from three 
to seven or eight young ones at a birth, which, like 
puppies and kittens, start life blind. They are 
quaint little creatures, with whitish bodies and 
soft spines, and they make funny attempts to curl 
up if touched. Their spines, however, soon grow 
and harden, and as their muscles develop they 
quickly gain the ability to turn themselves into 
prickly balls and to erect their spines for self- 
protection. 

One certain way of making a hedgehog unroll 
itself is to put it into water, when self-preservation 
forces it to swim. When it touches land, however, 
it shuts up all the tighter for the fright, and, in 
the words of the showman, “the more you stir him 
up the more he won’t uncoil.” Consistent kindness 
will, with hedgehogs as with most animals, cause 
them to lose their timidity; and although they are 
not capable of manifesting much real affection, they 
show for those who feed them a certain amount of 
“cupboard love.” ° 


THE BLUE DEVILS OF FRANCE 


HE French chasseurs alpins, otherwise 

known as the Blue Devils, are = teen 

stalwart, thick-legged, somewhat shot men. 
In the ordinary course of their war-time duties they 
ascend mountain heights that, in times of peace, 
scarcely a human being dare invade, and they de- 
fend these heights in the bitterest days of winter. 
Although they have been posted in various parts 
of the front, it has been their particular duty to 
guard the passes through the mountain chains on 
the eastern frontier of France. When their gener- 
als refer to them in the orders of the day it is 
always as the diables bleus, and even the Ger- 
mans know them by that name. 

Their uniform is as peculiar to them as are the 
kilts to.a Highland regiment. The ordinary poilu 
in the army of France wears a sky-blue uniform, 
which speedily fades and assumes the réle of pro- 
tective coloring; the chasseurs alpins have re- 
mained faithful to the deeper hue. Both officers 
and men wear tam-o’-shanters, decorated with a 
small post horn; hence the name of their field . 
newspaper, the Diable au Cor. 

The chasseurs have their own particular march, 
and one flag for all their sixty-seven battalions. 
Each corps in turn has the honor of guarding this 
sacred emblem, and it is taken to the bedside of 
dying chasseurs for them to kiss. 
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DIRECT SLANDER 


N arecently published volume of reminiscences, 
entitled Memories, Mr. Edward Clodd tells the 
story of a new housemaid in the home of a 

clergyman of the Church of England who attended 
family prayers for the first time. Immediately after 
the service she flounced out of the room in a manner 
that showed violent temper. The mistress hastened 
after her to ask what it meant. 

“T ain’t a-going to stop in this ’ouse,” the girl 
replied. “I’ve never been so hinsulted in all my 
life by hanybody.” 

‘“‘Whatever do you mean?” asked the mistress 
in astonishment. 

“Well, ma’am, master said, ‘O God, who hatest 
nothing but the ’ousemaid.’” 

The maid had to be shown the passage in the 
prayer book and convinced that the clergyman 
had really said, “O God, who hatest nothing that 
Thou hast made,” before she would consent to 
remain. 

Ss ¢ 


WHERE HE WAS AT 


CERTAIN British soldier’s letter, according 
to Punch, runs thus: 

“T am sorry I cannot tell you where I am, 
because I am not allowed to say. But I venture to 
state that I am not where I was, but where I was be- 
fore I left here to go where I have just come from.” 
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THE BOYHOOD 
OF LINCOLN 


a LTHOUGH Abraham Lin- 
% A coln was born in Kentucky 
z and made Illinois the home 

WA. yi of his manhood years, he 
o passed most of his boyhood in 
the southern part of Indiana. 
A great granite memorial 





he was born on February 12, 
1809, and another monument marks the place 
in Illinois where he was laid at rest in 1865. 
A cedar tree a mile and a half east of the 
village of Gentryville, Indiana, shows the world 
the less known but hardly less interesting site 
of the log cabin that was his home for more 
than twelve years. 

Abraham Lincoln was seven years old when 
his father and mother, with him and his sister 
Sarah, moved from their Kentucky home to a 
new home in the Indiana wilderness, about 
sixteen miles north of the Ohio River. That 
was in the fall of 1816. A part of the way the 
four walked, and a part of the way they rode 
in a rude cart. They carried little with them, 
for there had been little in the Kentucky log 
cabin that was worth taking away. There was 
no road through the wilderness, and often it 
was necessary to use the axe to make a pas- 
sage. There was abundant game in the woods, 
and the gun of Lincoln’s father supplied the 
family with food. At night they slept on the 
ground in the forest, with the fallen leaves 
for a bed. 

When they reached the sunny hillside that 
Thomas Lincoln had chosen for his new home 
—for he had made a journey for that purpose a 
few weeks before—there was no shelter await- 
ing them and no neighbors to greet them. It 
‘was easy work, how- 
ever, to make a shelter 
—such as it was. A 
few small logs, barely 
more than poles, put 
together in the form 
of a camp, with only 
three sides inclosed, 
made the home of the 
Lincoln family of four 
through the winter of 
1816-17, and for the 
following months. With blankets and skins, 
a hardy pioneer like Thomas Lincoln could 
get along very well in a camp of that sort, 





HOW LILA WENT TO THE 
PICNIC 


BY VIRGINIA STANARD 


ILA had not been invited to the picnic that 

| was to be held not far from her home, 

and she felt very unhappy about it. She 

had heard that there would be swings and 

games and ice cream, and she felt that she 
could not stay away. ° 

‘*T’l) hide behind a tree and watch, any- 
way,’’ she said. 

‘* They would see you,’’? her mother an- 
swered, and promised her a dolls’ tea party, 
with lemonade and crackers, if she would 
forget about the picnic; but Lila could not 
forget. 

She lived in a little white house at the top 
of a hill, and the picnic grounds were in a 
level meadow at the bottom of the hill. The 
night before the picnic she stayed awake a 
long time trying to think how she could watch 
the fun even if she could not go. After a while 
she had a plan. 

The next day, an hour before picnic time, 
she was very busy. First, she put on her 
oldest clothes; then she put Don, the big 
shepherd dog, into the woodshed, and went 
into the barn for a while. After about ten 
minutes she came out rolling a large sugar 
barrel on its side. Under her arm she carried 
a bundle of hay, and she had a big splint basket 
turned down over her head. 

When she reached the top of the long hill, 
at last, she turned the barrel up on end beside 
a stump and put the hay into it. After that 
she climbed over the edge, pulled the basket 
down on the barrel like a cap, and waited. 

Back in the woodshed Don barked and 
begged, but down in the meadow the picnic 
people began to gather. A broken place in the 
side of the basket gave Lila a lookout place 
for one big blue eye. 

Ten minutes passed, then twenty minutes, 
and there was more and more to watch. Games 
began down below, and grown people unpacked 
baskets and spread tablecloths. Lila felt that 
she just must go down. 

All at once Don’s barking seemed to grow 
louder. Before very long there came a sound 
of panting and scuffling feet; the barks drew 
nearer every moment. Lila knew what it 
meant: Don had somehow broken out of the 


stands on the spot where . 











but what a winter it must have been for 
the mother and the two little children! 

By the time of the second winter in Indiana 
—that of 1817-18, just a hundred years ago— 
the Lincoln family had a cabin of four walls 
to shelter them. It was made of unhewn logs, 
and for the first year or two had neither floor 
nor window nor door; still, it was better than 
the camp of poles with its open 
front. In that rough log cabin 
the Lincoln family lived until 
they moved to Illinois in 1830, 
when Abraham was twenty- 
one years old. 

Meanwhile, during the sec- 
ond year in Indiana, Lincoln 
met the first great, grief of 
his life in the death of his 
mother, a remarkable woman, 
far superior in mind and in 
strength of character to her 
husband, Thomas Lincoln. 
To the end of his days Abraham paid honor 
to her memory. A year or so later the father 
married again, and brought a stepmother to 
the log cabin. She, too, was 
@ woman of fine qualities 
of head and heart, and the 
love and care that she gave 
Abraham and his sister 
won their hearts. 

What was the life that 
Abraham Lincoln lived be- 
tween the ages of seven and 
* twenty-one, while that In- 
diana log cabin was his 
home? What did he do? 
What was his work and 
what was his play? What 
did he study ? What did he 
wear? How did he look? 

There was no lack of things to do. For ex- 
ample, there was always wood to cut for the 
great fireplace. There was water to be brought 
from a spring nearly a mile away, for there 
was no good water near the spot that Thomas 
Lincoln chose for his house. There was corn 
to plant and cultivate—almost the only crop 
that the early settler tried to raise. In fact, 
Abraham Lincoln had begun to work in the 
field in Kentucky before he left there in his 
seventh year. There was all the wild life of 
the great forest to offer adventure and sport— 
although Lincoln cared less for hunting and 
fishing than most boys do. As other settlers 
became more numerous there was often a 
chance to work in their fields; but his father 
usually took the twenty-five cents a day that 
he earned. There was little enough of the play 
that the boys of the present generation enjoy. 

Abraham Lincoln was ten years old before 





woodshed. She held tight to the rim of the 
basket as he scampered up barking like mad. 

**O Don, Don!’’ she groaned. 

But there was no way to stop him. When 
he heard Lila’s voice he jumped at the barrel 
joyfully. It tilted, then settled back into place. 
A second time he pounced upon it, and that 
time over it went, girl and all, and began to 
roll down the Iong hill, slowly at first, then 
faster and faster. 

Down on the picnic grounds a little girl 
looked up and pointed. ‘‘What’s that coming?’’ 
she cried. 

‘*A runaway barrell’? two or three other 
voices exclaimed, and some one else said, 
‘*Head it off!’’ 

Two boys stopped the whirling barrel and 
with puffing and pushing set it up and pulled 
off the basket. A red bow bobbed up and then 
ducked out of sight. 

‘“‘A girl! A girl!’? they cried. Everyone 
came running. 

Lila stood straight up in the barrel and 
shook the hair out of her eyes. She was 
shaken but not hurt, and she was winking 
hard to keep back the tears. ‘‘I wanted to 
watch the picnic,’’ she said. 

‘*We didn’t even know that there was a little 
girl in the house on the hilltop,’’ the mothers 
said, when they understood, and they lifted 
her out and brought pink ice cream in a blue 
bowl. All the little girls stood round and 
smiled at Lila, and offered to swing her, and 
she was very happy. And after a while Don, 
who had run away when he saw the people, 
came wagging back and had a plate of bones, 
which was more than he deserved. 














he learned to write, and even at that age he 
could not read, for the very good reason that 
there was nothing for him to read. His first 
sight of a book came when a wagon broke 
down one day near the Lincoln home. The 
travelers had to wait by the roadside while 
the wagon was mended. A woman in the 
party had a book, from which she read stories 
to Abraham and his sister. 
That opened a new world to 
the eager boy, and from that 
time on his zeal for learning 
burned like a fire in his 
breast. 

In the next few years he 
was able to go to school for a 
few terms. In one case he had 
to walk five miles. His whole 
school life covered no more 
than a few months and taught 
him no more than reading, 
writing and the simplest 
things of arithmetic, but in the broader sense 
he never ceased to study and to learn. One 
by one he got hold of a few books, and those 
he read and read again from cover to cover. 
The first of them were the Bible, Asop’s 
Fables, Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Cru- 
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from blackberry-brier root. Sometimes he wrote 
with a sharp stick on the white sand along 
the banks of a neighboring creek. 

He liked to write verse, and when his sister 
was married his wedding gift was a bit of 
doggerel about Adam and Eve. His first com- 
position to appear in print was an article 
against intemperance, the besetting sin of 
frontier life. A traveling preacher had sent it 
to a newspaper in Ohio. Another of his early 
compositions was 
on cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

By the time Lin- 
coln was sixteen 
years old he was 
six feet tall, and 
before the family 
left Indiana he had 
reached his full 
height of six feet and four inches. He had 
grown fast but not at the expense of his 
strength, for he was so much stronger than 
most young men of the neighborhood that he 
easily excelled them in the rough sports of 
the time, especially in wrestling. 

In winter he wore a hunting shirt and 
trousers of deerskin and a cap of coonskin, 
with the tail of the coon hanging down behind. 
Under the deerskin shirt he wore a shirt of 
linsey - woolsey — undyed material of linen 
and wool mixed. He wore no underclothing 
and no stockings. His boots were of cowhide, 
or, in dry weather, moccasins that his step- 
mother made. In summer, until he was well 
into manhood, he went barefooted. 








soe, a history of the United States, a life of 
Washington, a life of Henry ‘, 

Clay, the poems of Burns and #2 
the laws of Indiana—a short 
list but a great one. For years 
and years those were the only 
books that he knew, but even 
if he had been in a great uni- 
versity or near a city library 
he could hardly have chosen 
better books than those that 
came to his hand. A little later 
he got hold of a dictionary, 
which he read through care- 
fully page by page. 

Those books, and perhaps a 
few others as the years passed, 
were all that were to be found at the homes 
of neighbors for many miles round. He often 
read as he worked in the fields—or rather, he 
sat on the fence or let the horse rest at the 
end of the furrow while he read, although 
his father or the neighbors could not see how 
crops could ever be raised that way. One book 
that he borrowed—the Life 
of Washington—he read by 
the light of the fireplace and 
then tucked it into a chink 
between two logs when he 
went to bed. That night it 
rained and spoiled the book, 
and for three days he worked 
in the field of the man of 
whom he had borrowed it, 
in order to make good the 
loss. 

At the little village, a mile 
and a half away, the store- 
- keeper took the only news- 

paper that came to that 

region. It was published in 
Louisville. To the store Abraham Lincoln went 
regularly every week to read the newspaper. 
He often read it aloud to the men and boys 
who gathered there, some of whom could not 
read. At that store, perhaps from the practice 
of reading aloud, he first found out that he 
liked to make speeches and to engage in 
debates. He often declaimed and argued as he 
worked in the field or walked in the woods. 

He practiced writing or did his simple sums 
in arithmetic with a piece of charcoal or the 
point of a burned stick on boards or on the 
cabin floor and walls, and for a time on a 
wooden shovel that he whittled clean when it 


ut 
er | 








became covered with figures. Paper was very 
scarce and ink so hard to get that when Lin- 
coln first began to use a pen he used one made 





So Abraham Lincoln lived and grew and 
worked and studied in 
southern Indiana for a 
dozen years. He made his 
first long journey when he 
was nineteen years old. 
Then he hired out at six 
dollars a month to help 
take a flatboat down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans. 
Just before he started on 
that trip he earned the 
first dollar that he ever 
received for a single piece 
of work, by ferrying two 
men and their trunks from 
the shore of the Ohio River to a steamboat 
that was lying in the stream. 

A little later the Lincoln family moved from 
Indiana to the prairies of Illinois. There 
Lincoln the boy became Lincoln the man, 
whom all the world honors and reveres—rail- 
splitter, village storekeeper and postmaster, 
surveyor, lawyer, member of the Illinois Legis- 
lature, member of Congress, worthy opponent 
of the great Douglas, President, savior of the 
Union, martyr and one of the immortals. Every 
American boy can put a finer quality into his 
Americanism if he reads carefully the inspir- 
ing story of that life from the early years in 
Kentucky and Indiana to the final scenes in 
Washington. 
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W. B. R. R. LIMITED 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


The Wild Beast Limited pulls out 
With bustle and with fuss. 
It’s hard to seat the porcupine 
And hippopotamus. 


The ants demand a special coach 
If one ant eater goes; 

The dormouse wants a sleeping car; 
The chickens shun the crows; 


The camel will not stir a peg 
Until his fill he’s drunk; 
The elephant is loud and cross 
Until he checks his trunk; 


The tortoise always comes too late; 
The hare a day ahead. 

I'd hate to be the engineer 
Of the Wild Beast Limited. 


oe ¢ 
RIME AND REASON 


BY FLORENCE HAMSBY 


Some rimes are nonsense, as you 
know, 
But some with reason overflow. 


All children understand why day 
Is such a perfect rime for play. 


And no one will dispute that hot 
Is properly the rime for pot. 


Most fittingly it is that rat 
Forever finds a rime in cat. 


And every person knows that curl 
Is just the proper rime for girl. 


But best of all the rimes is noise 





from the feather of a turkey buzzard and ink 


When coupled very close with boys. 
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Why invest in 
ideal heating? 





“It is simply justice, dear, 
to write them like this: — 
For 7 years we have 
enjoyed your IDEAL- 
AMERICAN heating, and 
from all appearances the 
outfit will stay as perfect 


for 70 years more. No re- 
pairs. Far easier to run than 
any stove. And it is so clean 
that it cuts housework 
one-half. A turn of the 
valve puts the heat on or off. 
No wasted fuel. These sav- 
ings have already twice re- 
paid the cost of the outfit.” 


[\WeRICAN [DEAL 


These IDEAL-AMERICAN 
outfits are known throughout 
the world as the most successful, 
most healthful and most econom- 
ical heating for any building— 
cottage, residence, apartment, 
hotel, hospital, church, school, 
store, factory, etc. 


The installation of IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN heating is the best and most im- 
portant investment you can make in 
your property. A million buildings at 
home and abroad are so equipped and 
command 15% higher rental. 


Get IDEAL heat. 
Costs the least! 


The most important phrase in your 
building specifications is: ‘“To be heat- 
ed with an IDEAL Boiler and AMER- 
ICAN Radiators.” Millions of dollars 
have been saved to property-owners 
by IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators in reducing bills for heating 
all kinds of buildings. Cheapest grades 
of soft coal, screenings, pea, buckwheat, 
coke, lignite, oil, 
gas, wood, etc., 
can be used with 
highest results. 


Country -or city 
houses, old or 
new, easily out- 
fitted by dealers 
everywhere. 


Send at once for 
our booklet “Ideal 
Heating” whether 
you are intending 
to remodel or 
build now or 
later. 





The fire in an IDEAL 
Boiler need not be re- 
kindled in an entire 
heating season. One 
charging of coal easily 
lasts through the long- 
est zero night. There 
can be no fuel waste. 





A permanent Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market; is con- 
nected by iron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. 


AMERI GAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 

Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 

816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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SURE OF THEIR MEAL 


land upon which is a siding where, about the 

middle of the morning, one car is expected to 
wait for another to pass. It does so; but it does not 
always proceed immediately when the line is clear. 
The motorman’s grandmother lives just across the 
road and always has ready for him a delectable 
and sustaining piece of pie, which he devours to 
the last crumb. If an impatient passenger, as occa- 
sionally happens, begins to growl, and then shouts, 
and then yells, and finally clangs the bell for his 
return, he may hasten his luncheon, but will not 
abandon it; and his countenance, when he swings 
aboard, will certainly wear an aggrieved expres- 
sion and probably a smear of squash or a dab of 
apple. 

Such easy-going ways would hardly, it seems, 
extend tothe brisker and more businesslike realm 
of railway travel; but Mr. Julian Street has re- 
cently related a parallel experience, which he 
enjoyed on the journey between Meridian and 
Jackson. 

When we asked the brakeman about dinner, 
says Mr. Street, he told us that there was a lunch 
room in the station at Jackson; and when we re- 
monstrated that, according to the time-table, the 
stop there was of only five minutes’ duration, he 
replied: x 

“Well, the conductor gets his supper there, 
anyhow. You watch him and you won’t miss the 
train.” 

Accordingly, we alighted at Jackson and has- 
tened to the lunch room, where we ordered roast- 
beef sandwiches and coffee. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there was only one waiter behind the lunch 
counter, and, although he made all possible haste, 
several precious minutes passed before we were 
served. Meanwhile we watched the conductor— 
who had the droll, good-natured look of some 
figure from a drawing by Maxfield Parrish. The 
first thing the conductor took was a cup of coffee, 
and we were wondering of what the other courses 
in his supper would consist when, just as our 
sandwiches were set before us, he drank the last 
of his coffee, rose and moved toward the door. 
As he passed us my companion gazed up at him 
with sad, appealing eyes and urged him to “have 
a heart.” 

The conductor regarded our humble repast with 
signs of doubt. 

“What are you folks having there?’’ he asked. 
“A banquet?” 

“Just sandwiches and coffee. And we’re starv- 
ing.” 

The conductor turned and addressed a man in 
overalls who was passing the lunch-room door. 

“Got much express to-night?” 

‘Right smart heap of it, cap,” the other replied. 

“Well,” said the conductor, turning to us, “go 
on with your gluttony, young fellows. I’ll send and 
tell you when we’re ready.” 

When he had left the room a man from our car 
leaned toward us. 

“It’s all right,” he said in a confidential tone. 
“We’ve got the engineer here, and I’ve fixed the 
waiter to serve him slow.” 
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WHITETAIL’S LAST RACE 
"Tite as is something pathetic in the story of 


"Tisnt is a rural electric-car line in New Eng- 


the last race of old Whitetail. The most cele- 

brated of western Kansas coyotes, after 
baffling the speediest hounds and the most indefat- 
igable hunters for five years, says the Milwaukee 
Journal, met his match in a combination of racing 
car, reckless drivers and a picked pack of Russian 
wolfhounds and Scotch deerhounds. 

A renegade greyhound of unusual size and feroc- 
ity who listened to the ‘‘call of the wild” and ran 
with a pack of coyotes for several years is sup- 
posed to have been Whitetail’s father, and from 
him Whitetail must Have inherited the size and 
speed that made him the despair of the wolfers. 

His range was wide. At one time he would be 
seen at Wallace, and the next week his depreda- 
tions would decimate the chickens and calves of 
the farmers near Scott City, sixty miles south. 
Man-made traps never fooled him, and the few 
fleet dogs that ever overtook him bore marks of 
his ability to take care of himself. 

Three famous hunters, who are experts in cir- 
cumventing coyote cunning, got him at last. A 
message from a rancher sent them scurrying for 
an automobile that they had fitted specially for the 
work of coyote chasing. They took four dogs, the 
best of the famed Winona hounds, and set out for 
the place where the rancher had seen Whitetail. 

“There he goes!” one of them shouted. 

For three miles the automobile sped after the 
fleeing coyote, while the dogs tore at their leashes 
to get out. Finally the hunters slowed down the 
ear and released the dogs a quarter of a mile 
behind Whitetail. 

The coyote saw the hounds.and ran for his life, 
but the three-mile race with the car had told on 
his strength. The dogs closed on him, and he turned 
to meet them with slashing fangs; but Major, a 
Russian wolfhound, caught him by the hind leg 
and threw him over his back with a thud that 
stunned the coyote and made him an easy prey. 

Whitetail weighed twenty-six pounds. 
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A DIPLOMATIC HUSBAND 


LLUDING to the vexed subject of spelling 
reform, Sir Robert Borden, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, tells in an English periodical 

the story of a lady whose spelling was somewhat 
erratic. She was sensitive on the subject, and her 
demands for information as to correct spelling 
sometimes placed her peace-loving husband in a 
delicate position. 

One day when she was writing a letter she 
glanced up to ask: 

“John, do you spell ‘graphic’ with one f or two?” 

“Well, my dear,” was the diplomatic reply, “if 
you’re going to use any, you might as well use two.” 
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NOT THAT KIND OF BIRD 


HE teacher recited The Landing of the Pil- 
grims. Then she requested each pupil to draw 
from imagination a picture of Plymouth Rock. 
Most of them went to work at once, but one little 
fellow, whose question appears in the Christian 
Herald, hesitated, and at last raised his hand. 
“‘Well, Willie, what is it?” asked the teacher. 
“Please, ma’am,” inquired Willie anxiously, “do 
you want us vo draw a hen or a rooster?” 


Why the Morrow 
has a straight hub 





THERE are two types of coaster brakes: the 
‘concave hub”’ like this FE’, and the “‘straight 
hub’’ EJ, represented by 
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COASTER BRAKE 


YOU prosasty prefer the 
MORROW because of its pleasing, 
straight and sturdy lines. But you 
don’t buy a coaster brake FOR ITS 
LOOKS. You buy it for WHAT IT 
WILL DO. And the STRAIGHT 
HUB permits the MORROW to do its 
work better thanany other type of hub. 


It is apparent that there is 
more surface imside a straight hub, 
like this (J, than in a concave hub, 
like this Ej. Thus, since the braking 
power in a coaster brake is applied to 
the nner surface of the hub, you have 
more braking surface inaMORROW 
than in any other coaster brake. 


As a matter of fact, the braking 
surface of the MORROW measures 
6 3-10 sq. in.—much larger than that 
of other brakes. This means greater 
braking power, giving you surer and 
more positive control of your bike. 


But greater braking power is 
only ove of the reasons why you should 
have a MORROW. Others are : 


Even BRAKING POWER 
The drum of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends, distributing the 
braking power evenly and equally over 
the entire inner surface of the hub. No 
other brake does this. 

BRONZE BRAKE SHOES 
Two metals of equal hardness will not 
“grip” properly in braking. For this 
reason the “drum” in the MORROW has 
bronze ‘brake shoes.” Bronze, being 
softer than the hard steel inner surface 
of the hub, “takes hold’’ smoothly but 
firmly, and keeps hold. 

PosiTIVE FoRWARD DRIVE 
The minute you press forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly. 

Coasts WITHOUT FRICTION 
Easily, noiselessly, on steel balls much 
larger than those in other brakes. 

STRONG AND STURDY 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 

Inspections & TESTS 
Ninety-five separate inspections followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake, guarantee you perfect service from 
every MORROW. 


Demand the sturdy, efficient, dependable MORROW on your next bicycle. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 





EW YORK 
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germ laden dust, as a magnet picks up iron filings. 


A few drops of 3-in-One on a moist cloth remove In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. ee 
finger marks and grime from desks and all furni- FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 AIM. Broadway, New York 





Don’t Work With Your 
Head in a Dust Bin! 


It causes grippe and nose and throat troubles. 
Call little Joe, with his dustless dust cloth—a 
piece of cheese-cloth permeated with a few drops of . 


3-in-One Oil 


The 3-in-One enables the cloth to pick uf all ture. Polish with dry cloth to restore bright, new 







At all stores: In bottles, 15c, 25c and 50c. 























METAL HOT-WATER BOTTLE 


HE Portland Metal Hot-Water Bottle is practically inde- 

: 1 It cannot be punctured by 

careless handling. It will last a lifetime, as it is scientifically 

made to meet expansion and contraction and has every‘feature 

C rfect metal bottle. It has hundreds of different uses 

in the house, the sick room, the hospital; and in your automo- 

bile or motor boat it will keep your hands and feet warm. 

Every woman will appreciate such a useful gift, as no 
household is complete without one. A detachable swingin, 

and a soft 

nished in a 


structible. It never leaks. 


of the 


Handle for convenience in filling and carry 
flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottle. 
handsome highly polished nickel plate. 
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OUR. OFFER 


Send us one new yearly 
* subscription (not your 















own) for The Youth’s Companion with 35 cents 
extra and we will send you one of these Bottles 
postpaid; or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 


Pr uMR nn TAM tt 





vt ecrennt 





NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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|| TO CRACK 


1. A WORD HUNT 
Your WY ar Garden What word contains all five of the vowels? In 


. : M what word is the letter “‘u” found three times? 
America can feed the world. Food What three words, all beginning with different 
will win this war. But the ps eg eae, are prencanees eg 2 * peed of _ 

. I syllables has only seven letters at word 0 
cannot do it all because the labor sit one syllable has eight letters? In what word not 
uation is a serious problem. There- ending in “ing” does “i” immediately follow “y”? 


fore, the home garden, your garden i In what word does the letter “u” come twice to- 
a , ” , 

ether? What five words of four letters each have 

must be plant to a greater extent the first, third and fourth letters alike, using the 





than ever before, that the maximum five vowels for the second letters? What four let- 
production from the farms may be ters may be formed into five different words, using 
sent tothe Allies. all the letters each time? 














2. FRUIT ADDITIONS 
fi cam $y Add a letter to to enrapture ; transpose, and find 
a fruit. Add a letter to violent anger, and find a 
fruit. Add a letter to a sign, and find-a fruit. Add 
SE e a _— toa fellow, and find a fruit. Add a letter A h 7 An o D r) 
to a jump, and find a fruit. a letter a t t \ 7 ry 
AN D S BEDS '~| | beverage, and find a fruit. Add a letter to a vegeta- , elr nr ers a inner 
ble, anc find a fruit. Add a letter to displeasure, 
; and find a fruit. 
Pakro Seedtape will help you to have 


e 66 ° 99 
a better, a more efficient garden. It | & UNNATURAL HISTORY this Ham 18 the Honored Dish 
is the scientific way of planting. The A cat that falls violently. A bee that deceives. 


An eel that chooses. An ant that precedes. An ox 
seeds are evenly and accurately owt that lives in the house. A bat that directs. A dog 


spaced in a thin paper tape. that ruled. A kid that is criminal. An ant that is -- is their silver wedding day, and the time for reminiscence. 

ene: a whole row . planted at a time, oy a Dh EA gt E He tells of the first dinner she ever cooked for him. ““We had 

resulting in ek 4 t rows of evenly teaches. A pig that flies. baked ham like this one. I’ll never forget how delicious it tasted.” 

spaced plants. Thinning out is prac- 

} tically eliminated.. Your dealer can = ae oe eae For twenty-five years they have always had the same ham— 
supply you. (Each word ends in pin) Pe of 

‘ ! The floral pin ; an edible pin ; the pin that amuses; Swift’s Premium. Each one she bought was just as fine as the 

The Quantity Package the industrious pin ; the wheelwright’s aid pin; the one before—so tender, so exquisitely delicious. The special 


= pin of the vegetable world. 
{ of Quality Seeds 


5. AT THE BENCH SHOW 


Premium cure and the fragrant smoke of hickory fires have 
penetrated every fibre and added a new mellowness, a new 
delicate zest to the original fine flavor of this ham. 








Write today for the handsome cat- 
alog of Pakro Seedtape and Seeds. 
The illustrations are from actual pho- 
sn, age and reproduced in actual 
colors. It shows how a million gar- | 





Have Swift’s Premium Ham, baked. Let your family en- 
joy the ham which for a quarter of a century has delighted 
thousands of other particular families by its incomparable 
tenderness and flavor. 


den owners saved time and work and 
money last season in planting their 
gardens. This catalog will be sent 
you immediately upon your request 


without charge and prepaid. Swift & Company, U. S. A. a : Mf 
American Seedtape Co. S 
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370 Ogden Snek, Mos their jumping exhibition. Through a series of jumps Swi ft S rr emium H am 4. y 


ion. Through.a series of pangs . _ ““ 
1e 
ae” 
. 











the cats and dogs will change positions so that t 
y cats will occupy benches 5, 6 and 7 and the dogs 1, 
2 and 3. Now, at each jump an animal leaps over 
either one or two of the others to reach the vacant 
bench. For example, at the first jump, 1, 2, 6 or 7 
might leap to the vacant bench 4. Now let us see 
who can figure out the series of jumps to effect the 
pong ayy me that will send the cats to 5, 6 and 7 
and the dogs to 1, 2 and 3. 



































Know Your Seeds 
Before You Plant Them 


When peas are fat, tender and 


6. HIDDEN CITIES 
Find a hidden city in each sentence: 


The shipment of feldspar is on the way. 
He will remain through August and September. 


























How has Master Fenlon done in his lessons to-day? ° . . . ° 
- you - —— le with pictures? y at sweet ; radishes firm, crisp and 7 ? 
© peari is bonded heavily. “ when corn has full ears of even, juicy 
xxXxx 7. CENTRAL ACROSTIC at) 
SINE cmt ananaee | Oe kernels, then you know you planted 
XXXXX culiar call, outside the city, to ° ‘ood seed 
XXXXX ascend, a tree; central word, Nn g 7 
Your Wife— eect ge a , 
a gpa ee ee i But why not be careful before 
F YOU are. not jolted around on the A consonant, a gardening implement, a brown| #4 
front seat as much as she is on the rear stain, one of the United States, to make into a| "% y= plant? 
seat, it is because you can brace your+ law, an insect, a vowel. 
- self with the otectia wheel. ou tabe . 7 r) E ED S 
e rear seat, she the front. iben you 9. RIDDLE RR S S 
with A ot ee oe In close touch with letters, but not literary; 
. Full of words and of phrases, but no dictionary; : 
For In a and study and court room and are pedigreed seeds. They come 
college a ‘ - 
piake Ford I’m sure to be seen, though I care not for knowl- from plants with long histories of 
ge. e P 
In fact, what I like is one sheet for my bed rpa sed 
Shock Absorber Cars Anda queer dose to swallow of blue, black or = t production, vigor, unsurpas 
re M 
. uality. 
The Hassler makes both seats as comfort- so oaeee q 7 
able as any $2,000 car. You'll feel the differ- My first is a distance curtailed; my second is a 
ence in the front seat as well as in the rear. weight ; my whole was a great poet. We select the seeds of each crop and 
pg dy De Ra) My first is a girl and a time of the year, th fully test them out in our great 
sudden 4 Jolte. Ro sharp rebound. ° side- fag —F — ee. re —. en carciuny ws or 
eway. ons the car as well as the passen- n the first of my first, around the two | This i 
gore. Lote tires last so much longer that the Does first go dancing the whole day through. trial gardens and greenhouses. Ss 
Over two hundred thousand sets in use. M firat ou eat with appetite , { done every year to see that the quality 
. See for hen tea time comes around ; a in j i . 
Free Trial Offer your e My last, you ma not eat it, though - strains are running true. 
se! Ww me e ir wou! ; SO at meais is found, ° . . . 
mena to your wife, My whole, as a yellow as my first, Doubtful seeds are dear at any price. This year plant Ferry’s Pedigreed Seeds. 
Nods gayly in the sunny field ‘ 
When summer winds go past. Send us your address and we will send you the Ferry 
11. EIGHT “ATES” Seed Annual. Dealers everywhere sell Ferry’s Seeds. 
To make easier, to recomp , to d 





ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ine. 
800 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





t , to 
design, to divi ' : ° ° . 
aosigs, te divide into two branches, to make ex D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit, Mich. (and Windsor, Ont.) 


12. FRACTIONS 











Take half of a warden, three fifths of a noble 


H igh Sc ho ol Cou AY 4 and a third of an are, and have a singer. 


Take a sixth of silver, an eighth of platinum, a 


bal Two Ye ar. Ss Koma, fn paycoent nt bg Fe ke sevenths of bismuth, and have 


spare time. 
and ited Bish eye course that }ou en 
tents. Prepared’ by lesding. members of the f of Answers to Puzzles in January 17 Issue 









































and ful BN is what- 
over. Write NOW: le 1 Tears. A word. 
. Bridle. 
| Dept. P-2412 Chicago, U.S.A. 3. Remiss, garlic, Arabia, garner, quadra, hub- 
3 bab, —_, 

; 4. Ju endal, danger, collie, lyddite, beaver. 
Prove it a, its | & Well begun is halt done. Honesty is the best 
to test the high-grade, first quality fase 24 a season, was fine” and “The 

NEW COMPANION | i sa 
, SEWMG J canpaceerer rl a | 7. Diary, razor, meter, plead, laces; Aztec. 
in your home for three 1 
deciding. If unsatisfactory we return 8. ar be a aS e oom’ b. -- 2 on, no. Epact, pact, 
your money and take back machine cra SEE GEETT OR i . . x, be 
at our expense. We offer choice of six styles (foot treadle or 9. Bastile. Calendar. Carboy. 
electric), guarantee for 25 years, pay the freight, ond = oe a 10. — vales a e- 
very low price. A postal request brings descriptive bookle |u. tag, sag. agile, eagle. Boar, bar. Camel 
yeturn mail, PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. lame. Sloth, slot. ‘Monkey, money. : 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post. Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
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TREATMENT OF BURNS 


URNS may be caused by dry heat or 

flame, by moist heat or steam, by elec- 
tricity and by caustic substances, but 
whatever the agency that produces 
them the result is virtually the same. 
The immediate effects of a burn are 
pain and shock; the constitutional and dangerous 
results depend on the amount of tissue destroyed. 

If the burn is moderately severe the necessary 
thing is to ease the pain, for the long continuance 
of suffering increases the shock. Apply cloths wet 
with a solution of bicarbonate of soda, or if it isa 
hand or a foot that is injured put the member 
into a basin of the solution. If the burn is very 
slight, warm soapsuds will relieve the smart. A 
good treatment for more severe burns is to powder 
them thickly with bicarbonate of soda—or, better, 
with a mixture of equal parts of bicarbonate of 
soda and boracic acid--and to cover them with a 
layer of cotton wool. 

Carron oil is an old application for burns; in its 
original form it consists of a mixture of equal parts 
of limewater and linseed oil, or, as improved, of 
olive oil, nine parts, eucalyptus oil, one part, and 
limewater, ten parts. A remedy that surgeons 
have found very efficacious in treating the terrible 
burns caused by the liquid fire of the Germans isa 
mixture of paraffine and gums melted and sprayed | 
on the burned surface or applied with a soft brush. | 
This treatment is said to still the pain almost im- | 
mediately, to promote healing in a wonderful 
manner, and to prevent most of the deforming | 
scars that follow deep burns. The original remedy | 
was called “ambrine,” and the mode of preparing 
it was a secret; but it has been successfully imi- 
tated, and several preparations that have similar 
beneficial effects are now available. 

Another useful treatment is to apply tincture of 
chloride of iron by means of a camel’s-hair pencil ; 
the immediate effect is to increase the pain, but 
that is only temporary; the evaporation of the 
alcohol in the tincture leaves a coating of chloride 
of iron on the surface, and the pain is relieved. In 
any case of extensive or severe burns get immedi- 
ate medical advice, for the great danger in such 
eases is from constitutional symptoms that must 
be watched and properly treated. 
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HOT LEMONADE 


Mi H, you poor thing! To have such a cold 
is bad enough, but to miss the Havens’ 
tea, too —” Stella’s sentence trailed into 
nothingness and her eyes were warm 
with pity. 

‘Don’t come any nearer!” Virginia 
croaked imperatively. “I don’t want to increase 
the misery in this world. And it isn’t the tea I need 
your sympathy for—it’s the lemonade.” 

“Lemonade!” Stella repeated in perplexity. 

Virginia nodded. ‘‘Hot. Aunt Ellen’s. Family 
remedy for generations. Hate it worse than poison! 
Never does any good.” 

“Oh!” Stella’s voice declared complete enlight- 
enment. “But why do you if you hate it so?” 

“Aunt Ellen’s a duck. I can’t hurt her!’’ 

“But wouldn’t some other remedy do as well? 
We always use aconite.” 

“Hot lemonade hereditary in family. No substi- 
tute.” 

Virginia’s croak was so melancholy that Stella 
could not help laughing. “But have you tried?” 
she persisted. 

“No use. Known Aunt Ellen all my life. Run 
along to tea. I’ll survive even hot lemonade.” 

“T suppose I must,” Stella agreed regretfully. 
“Helen begged me to come early. But it certainly 
is a shame, Virginia. Do be better to-morrow.” 

“Of course! Smell it now,” Virginia retorted. 

As Stella ran downstairs she smelled it, too, and 
upon a sudden impulse she turned toward the 
kitchen. The teakettle was steaming upon the 
stove, and Aunt Ellen was slicing a lemon. Upon 
the table beside her was a tray with a pitcher, a 
cup and saucer and a sugar bowl. Aunt Ellen 
looked up, and Stella saw that the kind eyes behind 
the glasses were full of anxiety. 

“I’m making some hot lemonade for Virginia,” 
she said. “It is a shame for her to have a cold just 
this week. She has such hard ones.” 

“Do you always give her lemonade?” Stella in- 
quired. 

Aunt Ellen looked still more troubled. 

“She always will have it—I suppose because she 
liked it when she was a child. But sometimes I 
wish she’d try something else. Cousin Drusilla was 
telling me the other day how much better she 
found eucalyptus. I’ve got some in the house, too, 
but somehow when Virginia said hot lemonade —” 

Stella put her hands over Aunt Ellen’s. 

“Do try the eucalyptus!” she cried. “Tell her 
that I made you. I’ll take all the blame; every bit. 
Have you another lemon? No? Well, then!” In a 
flash Stella swept the slices into the stove. “Now, 
then!” she cried triumphantly. 

All the way to the Havens’ she was laughing. 
**Those two absurd, dear people! Martyrizing 
themselves unflinchingly because neither would 
come out with the truth! Well, at least Virginia 
































isn’t drinking hot lemonade to-day!” 
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Iways look for the famous trade- 
* It is on all genuine products of 
Talking Machine Company. 
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by the 
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whole world over 


—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon their 
appearance on the opera and concert stage 


—who have chosen Victrola Records exclu- 


sively to carry their art 


immortalize them for all time. 


Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer’s. He will gladly 
play for you any Victrola Records by the world’s greatest artists, and give 
you a copy of the Victor Record catalog—the most complete catalog of 
music in all the world. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor 
Supremac 


ictrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of 
& the boy Talking Machine Company designat- 


greatest music | 
reatest artists 
ictrola Records 


Who are the greatest artists ? 
The talented singers and instrumentalists who 
by reason of their superior artistry are famous the 
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2 Melba as 


4 Farrar as Tosca 
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1 Caruso as Rhadames in Aida 6 M'Cormack as Sir 
ite inFaust 7 Gluck as Nedda in Pagliacci 
3 Galli-Curci as Gilda in Rigoletto 8 Scotti as Scarpia inTosca 


in Lucia 1 Tetrazzini as Lakme 
413 Martinelli as Mario in Tosca 


9 Homer as AmnerisinAida 14 Calvé as Carmen 








21 Efrem Zimbalist 


10 Ruffo as Rigoletto dournet as Mephistopheles in Faust 


bd 
22 Jascha Heifetz 


to Alda as Desdemona in Othello 


12 Garrisonas Queenof NightinMagicFlute 17 Braslau as Marina in Bors Godounow | i 


18 DeLuca as Figaro in Barber of Seville 
19 Whitehill as Amfortas in Parsifal 
2 Mischa Elman 


23 Maud Powell 











WAR PIE 
It Has No Top Crust 


You serve yourself and 
your country well when 
you bake a War Pie, and 
for goodness use 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“Like Mother Used to Make” 


flour, labor, shortening, 
Save and expense. Also try 
a NONE SucH Mince Pie with whole 
wheat or rye flour crust. It is very 
healthful. ae 


Use NONE SUCH 
Mince Meat for reg- 
ular mince pies, cakes, 
puddings, and cookies. 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse,N.Y. 





SOULE 


“MeRRELL. 
INONE SUCH 
INCE MEAT 





Vaudeville Sketch- Monologues, Dia- 
es, Entertainments. PLAYS logues, Minstrel 
Material, Drills, Make-up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 


SS 58 all diff:, Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex., 
SS Ceylon, Java, etc. & Album 8¢. 1000 Finely Mx’d 30c. 65 
SS dif'US..26e. 1000hinges Se. Agts.wtd.60% List Free. lbuy 
hee) stamps. C.8tegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 
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MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs, Write today, Two 
. Popular designs Illustrated made with any equal 
2S amount of lettering and with one or 
Ry) twocolors best hard enamel, Prices: 
i Silver plate 15% each, $1.50 doz, 
hy Sterling silver 300 each, $3. 00doz. 
Gold plate 35% each, $3.50 doz. 
Also designers and makers of high 
grade Class Pins and Rings for the 
foremost High Schools in the country. 

We make the best—20 years’ experience, 

BASTIAN BROS, CO. 356 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by_using our Attach- 
able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 
ily attached. No special tools required. 
rite today for bar- 

ain list and free book 

escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 221, Galesburg, Kansas. 
























“TI am never without 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


I find them so handy to relieve a cough, soothe an irritated 
throat, help voice strain, or to remove hoarseness."* 
Medicinal troches, not confections. Safe to take, very 
efficacious, and so convenient to use. Ever try them? The 
10c Size Box fits the vest pocket. 
At all Druggists, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will mail any size upon receipt of price 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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STANOS HOT AND COLD WATER 


Rider Agents Wanted 
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get our prices. terms and the big FREE catalog. ‘ 
i) | E A D CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. C-50 CHICAGO 














